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~ GOOD SEED | GOOD NEWS, 


However hard times may be for farmers, 
however paramount the call for economy, to BAD 


cut down the quantity of seed for sowing, or | 

to lower its quality, is a counsel of despair. 
| To abandon the coming harvest is “ false 

economy ” indeed. H 

In the realm of character, the world is suffering Again 

from a surfeit of weeds. Good seed is needed, THE STANDARD LIFE 

and plenty of it, that the hearts and lives of 

men everywhere may produce a harvest of good. has declared the Annual 
There is one seed of supreme quality. That {| | || Compound Bonus of 


seed is the Word of God, and the Bible Society | | | 
is scattering it over the whole earth. To cut | 423 - O 


dewn the supply, or to substitute an inferior 














“This is a fine achicvement.” 


seed, is to condemn the world to a bitter harvest | —The Economist. 
ere long. Whatever economy may be demanded, FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
the seed must be sown, and sown im every land. | Write for copy of leaflet “A.CA3” 





Will you help the Bible Society to scatter it? =] | |] 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknow- | The STAN DARD Lire | | oy ilies 


ledged by the Secretaries: ASSURANCE COMPANY 5 obtas mi 


URTINI 
LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN HIVING Sw! 
ct to 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | | |) 4&UsvicTonastess N25," 9 onwson sinter | Bich 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | We ee & fF Br 


ees asic a aad asad - x a) i ondon, E. 
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THE POOR CLERGY] |_— 
RELIEF CORPORATION] |, ~ 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, Londony, W.C; 1. 
Established 1856 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the 














Poor Country Clergy : 
HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation carne stly 
ask for CONTRIBL TIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is ata 
CARR'S very low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- T 
MEN and to those in provincial towns suffering, from overwork and - 
TAB L E weakened health to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and é 
change. Cases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes 7 
WATE R even Jonger—a Clergyman has not had a Seole Sunday from his I 
parish. . 
| It is requested that all sums sert for this special purpose may be f 
BISCUITS marked * Holiday Fond. = 
The Society also makes large Grants peri dically from its General 
An we Fund in times of emergency, and vives stunce to the Clergy, their 
Widows, and Orp sha n Daughters in all V arts of the Empire. At each 
Po gre ae os eo Fortnightly Meetingsof the Committce some Hundreds of Pounds are 
CAR R’S distributed in this way. GArs, 2. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 





CELERY 


i —S.O. S.— 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 
62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 











J unheeded. 
z —s, Will you play oe art in maintaining this tradition—so that | 
by Appointiner every S.O.S. shall always be answered ? Every year the Life- 
Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and Boat Service needs 4 ,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite, new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. ‘ WILL YOU SEND 


Only Carr's can make such a Water Biscuit, 

and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 

of — 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 

more than a hundred years ! MADE ON LY ad 





On Sale in all the Leading Stores C TO-DAY ? ; 
in the U.S.A. Tne EARL or Harrowny, Lr.-Con. ©. R. SATRERTHWAITR, O.B.E., | 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 





Agerits: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., d] | j 
10 Hubert Street, New York. OF JARLI | ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | 


ENGLAND - | LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 





42 Grassener Gertem, tor, S.w.1. ! 
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| PUNINGS WEAR - HERE AND 








i 
\ ITH some Linings, it's 

; “here, there and every- 
where.” But if, when you 
choose the cloth, you 
- also: choose an appropriate 
**COURTINE’’ LINING, 
woven by COURTAULDS, such 
troubles are over. 
Ask your Tailor to use only 
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jn obtaining 
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RESTFUL 
HOLIDAY 


Nestling in the shelter cf 
the lovely valleys of the 
Irfon and Wye, Llan- 
drindod and Builth, Llan- 
wrtyd and Llangammarch 
are little gems of peace 
: and beauty. But peace 
Bs es does not mean boredom. 
Sport abounds. Lenms, cruyue:, gon, ushing, give opportunities of 
sport enough to tire a girl of seventeen, while ‘‘ the Pater ”’ can find 
golf in grand opera surroundings, or fishing that will stretch the 
credulity of the most hardened. 

In the little streets of the little towns where pleasant people sell 
their wares to a cultured clientele, the ladies have the morning 
hour to tell each other of things that matter and learn where signals 
of an impending engagement are to be seen. 

In whatever part of the country you live, you will find L M S Main 
Line Expresses that will take you to the peaceful and lovely valleys 
of Central Wales. 


Obtain a copy of “ HOLIDAYS BY LMS” (The Comprehensive Resorts 
and Apartments Guide) Post free 6d., from LMS Stations, Offices, 
Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


HOLIDAY TICKETS. This year Holiday Return Tickets, 
offering very generous concessions, will again be 
issued. Getacopy of *“*LMS Cheap Fares” at 
any LMS Station, Town Office or Agency. 


L S 


Tourist Tickets —- May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the Year. 


Mi 








(QURTAULDS - ; 
Id, 16 St. Mar- The name is on 
f Be. Tae Grand, the selvedge. > rns : . 














CONTRACT 
By happily hillilled 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below: and your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


PLAYER’ 
N°3 
EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


10:0n8” 2OrorI/A 
50:03/3 100 16/4. 


With or without Cork Tips 


DO BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO “COMPANY (OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). UFO. 
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The 
EMPRESS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN,” largest British ship built since the war 

(42,500 gross tons), is back at Southampton re-fitting to commence her 

1932 job. She has just completed a triumphant cruise round the World, 

during which she travelled 35,781 miles and carried the British flag into 
31 overseas ports. 


The “EMPRESS OF BRIFAIN” was the travel sensation of last year—first 
because of her beauty and comfort—secondly because of her speed. Last 
year (her first season) she broke all Atlantic records to Canada. On 18 
voyages, her average crossing, pilot to pilot, was 4 days 13 hours 8 minutes. 
Now spick and span and lovely, she is ready to take you to Canada or the 
United States by the St. Lawrence Seaway that cuts 500 miles off the journey. 


Fares Reduced 
FIRST BIRTHDAY VOYAGE MAY 24 


SUCCEEDING VOYAGES: June 8, June 24, July 13, July 30, Aug. 13, 
Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, Oct. 8. ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE Nev. 23. 


THERE AND BACK IN 12 DAYS 


Empress of Britain speed and quick turn-round make it possible for you to take 
a novel holiday—a visit to the New World in under 2 weeks. Arrangements have 
been made with the famous Chateau Frontenac at Quebec to accommodate our 
travellers while the Empress is in port—sometimes 2 days, sometimes 3. Special 
return tickets, including room and meals at that hotel, transfers, and gratuities on 
shore. Inclusive price—99 guineas Ist class, 47 guineas tourist class. 
Longer tours in Canada and United States also. 


Special circular “A Novel Holiday” from A. R. Swain, 
General Passenger Agent, 


WoORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W. 1. 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Or Local Agents everywhere. 


OF BRITAIN 
is Back! 
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News of the Week 


HE result of the first ballot in the French general 
election, which took place last Sunday, would 

have been of little consequence if it had revealed a slight 
swing to the Right, for there would have been the likeli- 
hood that that would be corrected by the second ballot, 
when the Radical-Socialists and Socialists regularly mass 
their votes behind the candidate, of whichever of the 
two parties, who did best on the first round. But the 
swing to the Left, intensified as it certainly will be on 
Monday, when the second ballot results are known, is a 
fact of European importance, the more so since there is an 
increasing tendency for the Left parties to condemn 
M. Tardieu’s foreign policy and demand a more concilia- 
tory attitude on France’s part on all European questions. 
That may make a very considerable difference to the 
general prospects, both at Geneva and at Lausanne. 
The French disarmament plan, however genuinely it was 
intended as a step towards a real reduction of armaments, 
cuts rather seriously across the general run of thought 
at Geneva and the situation would be considerably eased 
ifa new French Cabinet were prepared (as it might 
or might not be) to abandon the. idea of the inter- 





nationalization of aggressive weapons and join with other 
Powers in concentrating on their abolition. M. Tardieu 
has rather burnt his boats in that connexion, but ML. 
Herriot has his hands free. 
* * * * 

M. Herriot’s Problems 

But M. Herriot, of course, is not Prime Minister yet 
and his prospect of becoming that will depend on the 
outcome of some rather delicate negotiations with the 
Socialists. That the two parties will support one another’s 
candidates, and withdraw in one another’s favour, on 
the second ballot is certain enough, but the relation of 
the two groups in the Chamber is quite another matter. 
The Socialists have always declared themselves ready to 
form a government, but not to take part in a bourgeois 
coalition, while M. Herriot refuses to repeat the experi- 
ment of 1924 and rest on the votes of a Socialist party 
which, by declining office but making itself indispensable 
to those who hold it, finds itself endowed with power 
without responsibility. But such professions and protes- 
tations often go pretty quickly by the board when Cabinet- 
making is in progress, and there is little doubt that if 
M. Herriot is charged with forming a government he will 
decline all co-operation with M. Tardieu and look for his 
support to the Left Centre and Left. But it must always 
be remembered that similar as the attitude of Radical- 
Socialists and Socialists is on foreign policy, the two 
parties differ considerably on domestic questions, par- 
ticularly where the rights of property are concerned. 

* * % ~ 


Geneva Conversations 

The misfortune that involves the Prime Minister in the 
necessity of a second operation for glaucoma is likely to 
have no scrious influence on the course of home politics, 
for there seems every reason to hope that after an interval 
of five or six weeks he will be in active work again, and 
his place in the meantime will be very adequ: ately filled 
by Mr. Baldwin. But with Mr. MacDonald in a nursing- 
home the further Geneva conversations projected for the 
middle of this month with Dr. Briining, Signor Grandi, 
the French Prime Minister (whoever he may be), and an 
American delegate will not take place. Last weck’s 
conversations had the advantages and defects common 
to all such interchanges. Personal contacts between 
statesmen of different countries are always beneficial, 
and substantial progress towards agreement between 
Mr. MacDonald, Dr. Briining and Mr. Stimson on 
disarmament questions seems to have been reached. But 
that does not go very far, since it did not carry with it 
French assent, M. Tardieu being kept away from Geneva 
by laryngitis, to say nothing of the General Election he 
was to face two days later. As no new French Prime 
Minister is likely to commit himself far till after he has 
met the Chamber early in June, the mid-May conversa- 
tions would probably have come to little in any case. It 
is important that these talks between Premiers, valuable 
as they are, should be treated as an adjunct to the public 
discussions of the Disarmament Conference, not a sub- 
stitute for them. 
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The Fate of the Submarine 
The Disarmament Conference itself has confined its 
activity in the past week to the sittings of the four com- 
mittees on sea, land and air armaments and. budgetary 
limitation, In that connexion the experiment of en- 
trusting British representation to an expert rather than 
a politician has not proved altogether happy. Sir John 
Simon having at an earlier stage of the Conference pressed 
strenuously for the total abolition of the submarine, 
Admiral Pound in the naval committee last week set 
himself to demonstrate that there was really nothing 
aggressive or offensive or in any way objectionable about 
such vessels if handled according to the rules. Fortun- 
ately, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell reached Geneva in time 
to attack the submarine root and branch on Tuesday, 
though as a concession to certain States who declare they 
need it for coastal defence he would consent to the sur- 
vival of small undersea vessels of 250 tons and less. (The 
‘French Surcouf is of 3,250 tons). There seems to be a 
general move towards the limitation of aireraft-carriers 
to a size that will admit of their carrying reconnaissance 
planes only, ‘on the lines proposed by Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond in his article on a later page. The naval com- 
mittee would do well to study earnestly Sir Herbert’s 
statement of the case for the abolition of all ships of over 


10,000 tons. 
O m * « 


America’s Finances 

Two years ago a picture of the United States of Americ: 
as it is to-day could have been placed only in the category 
of the imaginary and utterly incredible. The national 
treasury is faced with a deficit of £500,000,000, and 
the richest country in the world will be driven to defy 
all the recognized canons of sound public finance by 
borrowing to balance its budget. Great cities like 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia cannot meet their 
immediate liabilities, far less find funds for the relief 
of the unemployment mounting steadily week by weck. 
And the experienced correspondent of The Times at 
Washington sounds a warning of reminder of the existence 
underneath the surface crust of American conservatism 
of a voleanie mass of potential revolution. Having 
regard to the vast and still unassimilated foreign popu- 
lation that warning is not to be disregarded. More 
disturbing than anything is the unbelievable levity 
with which Congress approaches the situation. The 
economy bill introduced to save the situation has been 
torn to rags and on top of that it is proposed, as a trans- 
parent election bribe, to vote a further 30 million dollars 
a year for the benefit of so-called war-veterans—any 
man who served 90 days in a training camp being entitled 
to that proud appellation. President Hoover’s sun 
is setting in a stormier dusk than his worst enemies 
could have predicted. 

* * * * 

The Next Step in China 

The bomb outrage which severely injured half a dozen 
of the most prominent Japanese in Shanghai, including 
Mr. Shigemitsu, the Ambassador to China, a week ago, 
will fortunately have no international consequences, 
since it was committed by a Japanese subject (a Korean) 
on territory in Japanese occupation. The armistice 
between the Japanese and Chinese forees has nevertheless 
not yet been signed, though the League of Nations 
Assembly on Saturday ap, oved without enthusiasm 
the formula drafted at Shanghai by Sir Miles Lampson. 
All reference to the withdrawal of the Japanese troops by 
a definite date, or even a date to be subsequently fixed, 
has been dropped. Signature of the armistice will clear 
the way for the consideration of larger issues, notably 
the boyeott, by a round table conference at Shanghai, 


ee 
oo. ——_— 


Meanwhile, the Lytton Commission has sent a 4 
report on Manchuria and rumours of trouble beten. 
Russia and Japan on the northern frontierg of a 
province persist. Neither side has any reason to Weleg : 
a conflict there, but guns sometimes go off unexpected] 
China’s future may depend very largely on her Willingng. 
to accept, or preferably to invite, a large measure , 
assistance from the League of Nations in ‘the task 


organising her national administration. . 
* * * & 
The Honolulu Verdict 
The feeling aroused in the United States by the Verdict 


of manslaughter returned by a Hawaii jury against aif 
American Society woman, a naval lieutenant; and two 
naval ratings for the homicide of a Hawaiian native Who 
had joined in a criminal and common assault on th 
lieutenant’s wile, can only be fully appreciated in thy 
light of the attitude of the average Southerner, and to 
less extent the average Northerner, regarding relations 
between coloured men and white women, ‘That Jie 
behind nine-tenths of the lynchings for’ which’ the 
Southern States are still notorious. There is, of COURSE, 
an essential background to the Honolulu affair, a’ back. 
ground of pleasures lightly taken and _ restraints too 
easily cast off, of beach parties associating American 
women on holiday and athletic surf-riding natives jy 
abundant familiarity. But it is fair to remember in that 
connexion that the special investigator despatched fron 
Washington found no evidence of anything in the way of 
abnormal sexual irregularity to distinguish Hawaii from 
other holiday resorts frequented by Americans, There 
is not much warrant for basing broad generalizations on 
this particular affair. If the natives guilty (as they 
clearly were) of the original assault had not. eseaped 
punishment owing to the jury’s disagreement the attack 
on Kahahawai and the conviction of his assailants for 
manslaughter would never have taken place, The action 
of the Governor of Hawaii in immediately commuting 
the sentence of ten years’ imprisonment to detention 
for one hour is not likely to have been taken without 
communication with Washington. 
* * * * 


League of Nations Loans 

Some strange misconceptions regarding the position of 
various European loans sponsored by the League of 
Nations appear to be prevalent, to judge from various 
recent criticisms, most notably one, since withdrawn, by 
Sir A. M. Samuel, M.P., who observed in the House of 
Commons that Sir Arthur Salter (the architect of nearly 
all the loans in question) had declared that most of them 
ought never fo have been granted. What Sir Arthur 
Salter did say, of course, is that perhaps the only loans 
of recent years which could be fully justified were those 
issued under the League’s auspices. As to the temporary 
default of the borrowing countries, that is not duc to any 
lack of money to meet the interest payments, but to the 
inability to transfer, i.e., to convert the local currency 
into dollars, sterling, or francs. That comes, not of any 
fault on the part of the debtors, but of world conditions 
gencrally, which had, as a matter of fact, made transfet 
of German reparation payments impossible before they 
affected any one of the League loans. In regard to the 
loans themselves the provision made by the League 
(which, of course, never guaranteed any loan) has worked 
as it was meant to work, and in no ease is the money 
available for payment less than 50 per cent. in excess of 
the amount required, but till the difficulties of transfer 
can be surmounted bondholders must wait for  theit 
payments in sterling. Those difliculties have beet 
created outside the debtor countries, not by them. 
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— 
pievous Canard 

jsmight have been expected by anyone who read them, 
 anorts in two London papers, on Monday, of an 
. eet Polish coup @état at Danzig turned out to be 
pr canards, If there was any foundation at all for 
a lel prevalent, it probably arose from the idea 
ti the Lithuanians seized Memel (which they have 
wt done) the Poles might take similar action at Danzig. 
since the Poles are not completely mad, even that idea 
served no serious consideration. The dissemination of 
yild rumours of developments which, if they happened 
night have involved two European countries, with 
pulations of 100,000,000 people between them, in war, 
calculated to have a thoroughly pernicious effect on the 
ternational atmosphere. The allegations in question 
javing been denied from every possible source, including 
Warsaw, Berlin and Geneva as well as Danzig itself, the 
Daily Express contented itself the next day with a brief 
paragraph explaining that some mistake had been made 
iy a German translation, while the Daily Herald (whose 
ticle was less open to objection) resorted to the time- 
honoured expedient of explaining that the imminent 
oup @état had been frustrated by action following the 
jiclosures in its columns the day before. Conditions 
it Danzig are as difficult as they well could be in any case 
_for which Danzigers and Germans must — share 
responsibility with Poles-the economic — stress has 
nade them worse, and the Press of many countries 
j making them worse still. 

* * m * 

Cotton Trade Troubles 

Employers and employed in the cotton trade are 
ytoriously hard bargainers. It none the less 
minous that the refusal of the trade unions to make 
ay concessions in respect of wages or working conditions 
las led the second of the two great employers’ organiza- 
tins to break off the long protracted negotiations and 
give notice to terminate the agreement of 1919. The 
(otton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, which 
ame to this decision on Tuesday, has followed the 
aample set by the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations some time ago. Presumably the local 
goups of employers and individual millowners will now 
try to make their own terms with their workmen. ‘The 
tade unions have invariably objected to such isolated 
agreements, and may be expected to threaten to call out 
their members, Thus the outlook for Lancashire's 
weovery is gloomier than ever. It is tragic indeed that 
alter years of depression the two parties in the industry 
are still incapable of co-operating in a friendly spirit. 
x * * * 


is 


faster Trains 

It is somewhat of a paradox that in this age of speed, 
vhen the drivers of motor-cars, motor-boats and acro- 
planes are for ever establishing fresh records, our leading 
nilways should seek to be praised for accelerating their 
Scottish expresses by half an hour. For on the railways 
seeds have been reduced since the War, and fathers 
can tell their wondering children of the faster trains of 
thirty or forty years ago. The Flying Scotsman ran to 
Kdinburgh on Monday in 7 hours 50 minutes, but the 
Seottish express of Queen Victoria’s later years reached 
Edinburgh in 6 hours 18 minutes. Doubtless the modern 
train is very much heavier, but locomotives are far more 
powerful than they used to be and the permanent way is 
much improved. Presumably there are economic reasons 
forthe gradual slowing down of expresses. But Continental 
nilways have not tried to save money at the expense of 
their passengers’ time, and the policy seems of doubt- 
ful wisdom here, when the road competition is so keen, 





Sunday at the Zoo 
Faced, like most similar institutions, with a serious 
loss of revenue, the Zoological Society of London may 
have to consider the expedient of Sunday opening as a 
means of redressing its fortunes. There are, in point of 
fact, much better reasons than that why the Zoo should 
be open on Sundays to the general public and not merely 
to Feliows of the Society and their friends. The privilege 
of going to the Zoo on a day when the usual crowds are 
absent is naturally prized, but this is incontestably a case 
where the greatest good of the greatest number should be 
considered. For a large section of the population Sunday 
is the one day when family visits (the Zoo is essentially 
a family resort) are possible, and where education is so 
happily blended with recreation the fullest opportunity 
of access to both should be available. 
* x * ” 


The Drama in Hammersmith 

After fourteen years Sir Nigel Playfair is to end his 
association with the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
Henceforth he will devote himself to acting, and occasion- 
ally to producing, in the West End. At the Lyric his 
policy as a manager combined with his technique as a 
producer to found, in-a very short time, a theatrical 
tradition which was as unmistakable as it was difficult to 
analyse. It was an individual and a consistent tradition, 
and it had its reward. It rediscovered merit in old plays 
and presented them in a manner which nicely blended 
impudence with respect, and to which only the pedants 
could object as meretricious. The Beggar's Opera ran 
for nearly 1500 performances. Satire from Wycherley 
to Wilde, burlesque from The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle to The Critic, and, latterly, the witty moralizings 
of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s comic operas, have all taught their 
audiences something about the essentials of English 
comedy. Indeed, Sir Nigel has put Hammersmith so 
definitely “on the map” that its name can be used, 
without any of its topographical connotations, to denote 
an influence and not a suburb. 


ms * * a 


The Cinema Bill 

It is unfortunate that the Sunday Performances 
(Regulation) Bill, which got its second reading by a 
majority of 18 on April 13th, seems doomed to founder 
in Standing Committee as a similar Bill did a year ago. 
Unless the temporary Act legalizing the existing practice 
is renewed, not merely Sunday cinemas but Sunday con- 
certs, Sunday exhibitions and Sunday debates will all be 
illegal under the Act of 1780. Yet in London and some 
other places all these forms of entertainment have for 
many years been established and popular institutions, by 
permission of the local authorities—who were held by the 
courts to have exceeded their powers. It should be 
realized that the new Bill simply enables local authorities 
to do what some of them have done for years past, namely, 
to authorize Sunday entertainments if they are assured 
that there is a public demand. Their powers are carefully 
limited and are unlikely to be abused. If the Bill fails and 
the temporary Act of last year is not renewed we shall be 
forced back to the strict Sabbatarianism of George the 


Third’s youth. 
x * m * 


Bank Rate 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
April 21st, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1014; ; on Wednesday week, 101}x.d.; a year ago, 102 {§, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 98}; on 
Wednesday week, 97; a year ago, 943. Conversion (Loan 
$4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; on Wednesday week, 


84%; a year ago, 81}. 
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The Dual Task in India 


| sg a single phrase in his speech in the Indian debate 

in the House of Commons last Friday Sir Samuel 
Hoare summed up accurately the dual aim of Great 
Britain in India. ‘‘ We have,” he said, “ two problems 
in India, that of law and order and that of constitutional 
advance; and we cannot dissociate the one from the 
other.” The implications of the last words must be 
emphasized. Law and order must be maintained in 
India as much in the interests of the Government of 
to-morrow as in those of the Government of to-day. 
The administration whose days are numbered must be 
able to hand over to the necessarily less experienced 
administration that will take its place a governmental 
machine running smoothly and efficiently and a country 
where order is maintained and law observed. There 
cannot be successful constitutional advance without law 
and order. But equally there cannot be law and order 
without constitutional advance. Pledges definite and 
specific have been given to India. The Viceroy repeated 
them at Peshawar last month. And if there were the 
smallest ground for suspicion that there was deliberate 
procrastination about the fulfilment of those obligations, 
discontent that would express itself in widespread 
violation of the law would be certain. The impulse 
to lay emphasis on law and order in a week when so 
dastardly an outrage as the murder of Mr. Douglas 
at Midnapore has to be recorded is instinctive, but that. 
does not alter the conviction that the Secretary of 
State is fundamentally right in setting the two ideals of 
Jaw and order and constitutional advance side by side, 
and declaring that one cannot be dissociated from the 
other. 

One of the worst consequences of the Midnapore 
crime and others like it is that they go far to justify the 
renewal of those emergency ordinances now in force over 
the whole of India. Their abnormality is their con- 
demnation. It is no defence of them to say that they 
impose no hardship on any law-abiding citizen. If that 
were so they might as well be made permanent, and not 
the most ardent apostle of repression has ever suggested 
that. Removing as they do all the ordinary safeguards 
for the liberty of the subject which the ordinary law 
and the normal procedure of the Courts furnish, they 
mark a definite check to the progress of the country 
towards a higher stage of political evolution. Their 
justification is their necessity, and it is a justification 
which must not be taken too easily for granted. It 
must be the Viceroy’s ceaseless concern to see how and 
where and when the abnormal restrictions can be relaxed. 
It should be quite possible, as has been suggested, to 
lift them in some provinces, like Madras, where order is 
not gravely threatened. It should be possible to with- 
draw some of the ordinances everywhere, while others 
are still maintained for a time. On such points as 
these confidence must be reposed in Lord Willingdon 
and his advisers, subject always to the broad consideration 
that in repression, however necessary it may sometimes 
be, there is nothing constructive, and that what faces 
this country in India to-day is essentially a constructive 
task. 

For nothing can be more constructive than consti- 
tutional advance in India, on the lines of a series of 
pronouncements by British statesmen of all parties from 
1917 onwards, towards a goal justly described by Lord 
Irwin in Toronto Jast week as the creation within the 
British Empire of a united India with control over her 
own affairs and the ordering of her own political life, 


That advance has reached a critical point to-day, 17 
deliberate and considered resolve of the Chamber : 

Princes that the rulers of the Indian States will, subj > 

to quite reasonable safeguards, play their appointed os 

in a new Federal India, is immensely eNcouraging 

Without them there could be no united India, The 

signature of Lord Lothian’s Franchise Committee's eile 

providing, as it is understood to do, for a wide extensioy, 

of the franchise for the Provincial legislatures, if not 

for the central Parliament, means the laying of 4 

essential foundation for the constitutional fabric of thy 

India of to-morrow, and the return of Lord Lothian 

himself to this country will add to the councils of thy 

Secretary of State a valuable clement of wisdom an 

courage, now fortified by a practical experience of Indian 

conditions. The communal controversy, unhappily, stil 

overshadows the whole prospect. Indians have failed 

to settle it for themselves, and there is no reason fo 
believing that six months or twelve months hence they 
would be any nearer agreement. In those conditions 
the Consultative Committee at Delhi has remitted to the 
British Cabinet a task of which it might well pray to be 
relieved, but which it cannot for a moment shirk, 4 
decision on the communal problem must be given and 
given quickly, for on it the elections for the provincial 
legislatures, as well as the national, depend. There cay 
hardly be any alternative to perpetuating the separate 
electorates—for a time—in itself a perpetuation of 
division, in the hope that this, like other problems, 
menacing in the realm of academic discussion, may 
solve itself gradually when the serious business of 
government. begins. 

In this and all similar matters the Prime Minister's 
inability for physical reasons to throw himself as he 
would desire into a task with which he is so intimately 
familiar is matter for profound regret on public as wel 
as personal grounds. But with his full assistance o 
without it the Cabinet must press on with its work of 
framing the new constitution for India with all 
practicable speed. Delays, many of them admittedly 
inevitable, have already been too long. The Round 
Table Conference committees have finished their work, 
and the facts and recommendations the Cabinet. needs 
are before it. The main question now to be resolved is 
whether federal and provincial autonomy are to be 
provided for simultaneously in one Bill (the federal 
provisions not coming into operation immediately) or the 
provincial question alone dealt with in the first instance, 
European opifion in India generally favours the latter 
course. The case against it is that it means giving 
India not what she wants, but what we think she ought 
to want. Nothing is more fatal to a good understanding 
with the Indian politicians who will guide the destinies 
of the new India. They have no complete faith— 
whether they are justified in their scepticism is beside 
the point—in British intentions regarding autonomy at 
the centre. The only effective way to disarm that 
mistrust is to deal with both federal and_ provincial 
structures in one Bill, though the provincial machinery 
must actually be set up first. The sooner that step is 
taken the sooner India will be provided with more 
important affairs than agitation to occupy it. 

No advance towards fuller self-government anywhere 
can be taken without some element of risk, for the use 
that will be made of the new freedom can never be 
certainly predicted. But we are committed to taking 
that risk in India, and the time has come to take it, 
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[TH the Lausanne Conference little more than a 
W month distant, it is of vital importance that the 
an Powers concerned should get their minds 
jetely clear on the subject both of reparations and 

af inter-Allied debts. The two are formally distinct. 
qo attempt to make a reparation settlement dependent 
in the complete or partial cancellation of Europe’s debt 
o the United States would be fatal. No one with the 
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of ay guallest familiarity with American opinion can doubt that. 
Of the ut, actually, of course, the payment of reparations and 
Othian Hye payment of War debts are inseparably associated. 
Of the This country, to take the most obvious example, long 
M and ago agreed to demand no more under the heads of 
Indian yparations and debt payments than it had itself to pay 
Y; still #4) the United States year by year. That, again, is not 
failed formally the same thing as saying that if we do not 
On for receive payments ourselves we cannot pay America. 
> they § put actually the effort would be beyond our strength, 
ditions and what is true of Great Britain is much truer of more 
to the impoverished countries on the European continent. 
to be If, therefore, Lausanne results, as it must inevitably 
KA rsult, in the cancellation of the whole or by far the 
nani greater part of the reparation payments due from 
vineial # Germany, the next step must manifestly be con- 
re can MH sideration of the relation of America to her European 
arate Hi debtors. 
mol H Before that time comes it will be well to realize what 
ems, America’s views on the matter are. Mr. Stimson has, 
may # yo doubt, imparted them to Mr. MacDonald, Dr. Briining 
‘Sof B snd other European statesmen whom he has recently 
Bf been meeting at Geneva, but Mr. Stimson is in the rather 
Sters B curious position of being compelled to speak officially 
She ad yet at the same time unable to commit the admin- 
ately B istration he represents, for at the present moment—and 
Well Bit will not be very different after the coming Presidential 
€ Of cections—neither President nor Cabinet can impose a 
K of B yar debt solution on the country. That is a matter in 
aE which Congress stands supreme, and Congress, where 
‘edly F finance is concerned, is almost neurotically sensitive 
und BP to public opinion. Public opinion, in this case, means 
‘ork, B the opinion of citizens who will have to pay more taxes 
eeds ifthe European debtors do not pay their debts. That 
dis Fis one fundamental fact to recognize. But the American 
) be public, approached in the right way, is far from 
eral ungenerous and by no means disposed to insist at all 
‘the I costs on its pound of flesh. The European debts have 
nee; # already been scaled down heavily, particularly those of 
ter F France and Italy. (Great Britain has obtained much 
‘iff Jess remission.) Under what conditions is it reason- 
gt able to ask the United States to remit further payments 
ing still? An answer to that, one of many answers forth- 
nes F coming is to be found in a speech by Senator Borah, 
h— Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
ide F Senate, the full text of which has just reached this country. 
ba The significance of Mr. Borah is well understood 
r on this side. He has long presided over the most 
a important Senate committee. His independence of 
” mind is notorious, but he has a remarkable knack of 
| P expressing the views of the common man whose decisions 
ultimately shape American policy, and in preaching 
one more sermon from a time-honoured text on the 
subject of debts and reparations Senator Borah is almost 
“f certainly expressing the mind of the average American 
be and, in all likelihood, the mind of the administration as 
8] well. ‘To put Mr. Borah’s thesis in a sentence, he insists 
onee more that there is no good reason why America 
should remit the debt payments due from Europe when 





America and the Debts 


her European debtors are spending year by year on 
armaments cight times the amount of their debts pay- 
ments to her (Mr. Borah’s own country, incidentally, 
heads the list of national armament budgets), and 
impoverishing themselves by tariff walls that go far 
towards producing that inability to pay which is sending 
Europe as suppliant to America’s feet. No one who 
has watched the evolution of Europe since 1918 can 
refuse to admit that the Senator’s words are, in the 
main, profoundly true. 

Even if they were not true, it would be well worth 
Europe’s while, under present conditions, to accommodate 
itself so far as may be to the American point of view. 
The Americans, like practical business men (and practical 
business men can be generous and far-sighted when 
they choose), want to get value for their money. They 
see the condition of the world and suffer from it them- 
selves. America’s external trade, like everyone else’s, 
is drying up. The result is written in unemployment 
figures such as America has never known and _ hardly 
even imagined. 1,200,000 people are said to be in receipt 
of relief or in need of relicf in New York City alone. 
What cffect is the remission of debt going to have on 
these conditions if it stands by itself? If the amounts 
due to the United States are simply written off with a 
stroke of the pen, and the American tax-payer left to 
find the interest and amortization due every year to the 
American bond-holders, the average American voter 
can hardly be expected to feel much enthusiasm for that 
solution. If, on the other hand, the operation is part 
of a new attitude of the world to its problems; if there 
is hope of closing the reparation controversy for ever; 
if the Disarmament Conference now sitting at Geneva 
is really to do the job it was meant to do and get arma- 
ments actually and visibly reduced; if the paralysis 
that has fallen on international trade is to be ended by 
some concerted effort that will set the wheels of industry 
moving once more; then America may convince herself 
that the cancellation or drastic reduction of debt is no 
mere thankless piece of enforced charity, but a stroke of 
sound business that will hasten the return of prosperity 
both on that side of the Atlantic and on this. 

If that, broadly, is the general American thesis, and 
there is every reason for believing it is, it cannot be 
seriously contested. And it is the right way to face the 
future. Whether German reparations can be abolished 
altogether is still an open question. The world would be 
far better off if they were, but in all matters where the 
unanimous decision of many nations is required com- 
promise is necessary, and account must be taken of the 
attitude of France. But there must in any case be a 
final settlement at Lausanne. The world needs, before all 
things, a new start, and it cannot get that with potential 
liabilities still overhanging it. America, it may be 
repeated, does not sec things in all respects as we sce them. 
When Mr. Borah describes the tariff walls of Europe as 
merely a continuance of the military struggle that was 
supposed to have ended in 1918 he is sacrificing truth to 
epigram far too summarily, and when he makes no mention 
of the enormous additional burden Jaid on the European 
debtors by the fall in prices, and the consequent increase 
in the amount of goods required to satisfy a given gold 
debt, he is ignoring one of the vital factors in the situation, 
But that does not affect his main thesis nor help the 
States of Europe to evade the main conclusion which 
emerges from his argument. Nothing is more essential 

than that Europe should realize what that conclusion is 

















and grasp its importance. There can be no formal 
guarantee that under given conditions the European debt 
to the United States will be remitted. But all the indica- 
tions—not the mere indications of a moment but signs which 
have been accumulating over a period of months and even 
years—are that if Europe (for this is primarily Europe’s 
affair) can make the Disarmament Conference a success, 


Cheaper 


By CLaup 
or “New Procedure Rules” of the High Court, 
- published on May 2nd, will be a great encourage- 
ment to those who believe that the cost of legal proceedings 
in this country is excessive and can be substantially 
reduced. ‘The Rule Committee has gone beyond 
expectations and deserves much gratitude and credit 
for this result of its many months of arduous 
labour. 

As from May 24th either plaintiff or defendant in the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court will, save in 
certain classes of actions which are ordinarily tried with 
a jury, be entitled to ask that the case may be conducted 
under the new Rules and, if this is conceded, great savings 
in money and time should result. Whether the new 
time-table for setting out the written statements of the 
parties’ cases will prove practicable remains to be seen, 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that these “ pleadings ” 
will in all cases have to be as full and detailed as before. 
But the fact that within a weck of the delivery of the 
last pleading a judge will consider the whole of the 
issues between the parties and give all directions necessary 
for trial is a great step forward. 

The success of the * New Procedure ” will depend upon 
the policy adopted by the first judges to whom the new 
lists are assigned. If they follow in the footsteps of their 
great predecessors who in 1895 established the Commercial 
Court, these valuable reforms will come about, which are 
likely to react eventually upon the whole work of our 
civil courts of law. But the fact cannot be forgotten 
that in the past valuable improvements in legal procedure 
have proved abortive because of the spirit in which they 
were administered in the courts. Thus, in 1894, Par- 
Hiament itself authorized the making of new rules for 
modifying the severity of our law of evidenee—one of 
the main causes of expensive legal procedure—and, 
had this Act of that year been gencrously worked, the 
grumblings of the past years might have been considerably 
less justified. But the Rule Committee of the day made 
only one Rule under that Act and in 1916 that Rule 
was in effect. sterilized by the unfortunate decision in 
Rainbow v. Kittoe. Happily there is no reason to expect 
that this precedent will be followed. 

To achieve valuable results every new power given to 
the two judges in charge of the new list will need to be 
exercised to the full. Thus, strong judicial pressure will 
be needed against the trial of civil cases by jury and in 
favour of referring technical questions to a single technical 
expert, and of encouraging the parties to agree to limit 
their rights of appeal; also these judges will have 
ample opportunities to induce parties to make admissions 
of fact or of documents or, where this is not possible, 
to agree to a generous use of proof by affidavit (instead of 
by the costly and lengthy process of examination and 
eross-cxamination in court), and of the new power to 
limit the number of expert witnesses. ‘The fixing of the 
day of trial will be an invaluable innovation, but will 
require the constant co-operation of the legal profession 
if it is to prove practicable. 

But good as the “ New Procedure” is, it eannot be 
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and the States concerned in reparations can 

Lausanne a success, then the United States wil] ay 
debt question in a totally new light, and setting the eo ~ 
stone on the other two settlements may be ride 
take action that will lift the world, out of the inal 
which it struggles and set it moving once more "ie 
slope towards prosperity and settled peace, : 


Justice 


MULLINS. 

accepted as putting an end to the criticisms of our mach. 
nery for administering civil justice. The origin of the ney 
rules lies in the report of the London Chamber of Com. 
merce, published in April, 1930. But in July, 1981 tha 
enterprising body issued a second report, even better than 
the first, and the recommendations and grievances set oy 
in that second report are scarecly dealt with in the ney 
rules. It was pointed out that cheaper procedure should 
be compulsory, not voluntary ; yet the new rules are only 
to operate if the parties ask for them. ‘The Chamber 
pleaded also for a modification of the somewhat arbitrary 
rules by which counsels’ fees have at present to be paid, 
for a system of a single appeal only instead of the two o 
more appeals now possible, and for a revision of the rules 
governing the payment of costs on appeals. Apart from 
these additional problems there are many others whiel 
need immediate attention. 

First of all there is the condition of our private law, at 
present a jungle of isolated Acts of Parliament and of 
judicial decisions. While Attorney-General, Sir William 
Jowitt once told a Guildhall audience that the task “ of 
codifying, or at any rate simplifying, some topics of ow 
Jaw . . . will not be overlooked.” Are any plans on foot 
to do this? Then there is the problem of the cost of 
County Court litigation. At present this falls heavily on 
the poorest classes of our population and only too often 
results in ruin or a denial of justice. In a table printed in 
my book, In Quest of Justice, 1 have shown what quite 
ordinary County Court disputes cost to-day, and only 
recently a County Court judge has protested in public 
against these costs. An investigation into this problem 
is as urgent as has been the labour of the High Court Rule 
Committee. Another change, and one particularly suited 
to a government whose watchword is economy, would 
affect the Long Vacation. In 1915 Lord Muir Mackenzie, 
then Permanent Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, told 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service: “ I have 
never concealed the opinion that I consider the Long 
Vacation ridicylous.”” The late Lord Haldane and Lon 
Darling and others have also pleaded for this reform, It 
is difficult to see any justification in these days for letting 


‘the ordinary machinery of the High Court sleep for ten 


wecks every summer. These and many other problems 
need to be considered. 

In 1871 Sir William Harcourt wrote the caustic words: 
“You might just as well expect a man to lift himself up 
in a basket as ask the lawyers by themselves to reform the 
law. It is the public who must lift up the basket with the 
lawyers in it.” Despite the record of lawyers in the past 
on questions of legal reform, we need never despair 0 
getting substantial reforms by the good will and labour 6! 
judges, barristers and solicitors. The New Procedure i 
the High Court is an example of what can be done in this 
way. To Lord Sankey, who set the ball rolling when the 
London Chamber of Commerce approached him, lasting 
eredit is due for this achievement. Those of us who 
believe that further and even bigger reforms are needed 
have every reason to hope that his energics as a Lav 
Reformer are not yet exhausted, 
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Are Big Ships Needed ? 


By Apmrrau Sir Hersert Ricumonp, K.C.B. 


F the various proposals which have been made. 
() recently at Geneva for effecting a reduction of 
armaments, three appear to occupy predominant 

vxitions : the abolition of ‘apital ships, submarines 
ind aircraft ; the transfer of ‘apital ships and submarines 
the League, permanent lien; and the abolition of 
shose Weapons whose character (to use the formula adopted 
py the President of the Naval Commission, M. C olban, 

4 the meeting on April 26th) “is the most specifically 
iffensive, or those most efficacious against national defence 
» most threatening to civilians”—the underlining 
is the President’s. 

There appears, however, to be yet another avenue of 
approach, as yet unexplored, an avenue which, to my 
nind, is not only more promising but is also based upon 
under principles ; which is to abandon ‘this subjective 
ireatment “of the problem and adopt the objective, by 
determining the smallest size which a man of war— 
not a“ battleship ” or “ cruiser,” but a fighting ship— 
en be inorder to attain the object for which she is brought 
into existence. What is that object? It is to provide 
yeurity against those injuries by the infliction of which 
the instruments of sea power impose, or assist to impose, 
wmpliance upon another nation. 

Within the lifetime of many of us, no more, in fact, 
than fifty years ago, it was not considered necessary 
that even the largest men of war should be greater than 
10,000 tons ; and that figure itself was arbitrary and was 
based upon purely technical considerations as distinguished 
fom considerations of a strategical or tactical order. 
The fighting ship of that size was believed to be large 
enough to conduct those operations by means of which 
elective opposition could be made to the two measures 
by which the country—this or any other—might be forced 
tosubmit to the demands of an opponent. Those measures 
are the occupation of its territory by an invading force 
and the interruption of its essential external supplies. 

If, fifty years ago, ships of 10,000 and less (for many 
were of 8,000 and 9,000 tons) were competent to prevent 
what Raleigh in his day called these “ afflictions,” what 
has happened in the interval to cause those successive 
increases which have raised the size from those moderate 
dimensions to those of to-day, three or four times as 
great ? The introduction of the submarine and of aircraft 
were not the causes, for the increases were taking place, 
and vast dimensions had already been reached, before those 
weapons had come into use or had even been foreseen, 
Nor since they came into existence can it be they which 
compel this increase, for the War demonstrated clearly 
that the vessels which feared the submarines least were 
the smallest. Decrease in size, not increase, afforded 
security. ‘The great ships were protected by the small. 
The small vessel mastered the submarine at little cost— 
eight British destroyers only were sunk by submarines in 
the four years of war. 

These small craft are not, however, able to perform 
all the duties of a fighting ship. They do not possess 
the endurance which the defence of shipping on long 
sea passages demands. For that a greater size is needed. 
How great 2? Before the War, ships of under 6,000 tons 
were deemed sufficiently large; and during the War 
they proved so. 

In view of these undoubted facts, and of the further 
fact that developments in the manufacture of steel and 
improvements in machinery have taken place which 
make a ton of stecl or of fucl do far more “ work” than 


yaval 





it could fifty years ago, some reasoned justification for, 
the large ships of to-day is needed. There is no difference 
in the object to be fulfilled. They are, as they then’ 
were, as they were 300 years ago, and as they were 
seventeen years ago when each year’s programme saw 
the ships larger than those of the previous year, the 
defence against invasion and the defence of trade. 

The problem has been sadly confused by the use of 
the terms “ battleship” and “ capital ship,” in senses 
wholly different from those in which they originated. 
The word battleship is merely a corruption of an old 
term “ ship fit to lie in the line of battle” ; hence “ ship 
of the line of battle,” and hence “ battleship.” It 
never was supposed that battles could only be fought 
by ships of a particular class, called ‘ battleships.” 
All that it meant was that the ships must be large enough 
to meet the largest ships of which an enemy composed 
his fleets. The size was not intrinsically absolute. It 
was relative to the size of the opponent’s ships. The 
word “capital ship” has similarly been compiled to 
mean one of a particular great tonnage; whereas the 
word “capital” had no other meaning in the past 
than that in which it was commonly employed to denote 
*“ principal.”” So we read of capital East India ships, 
sapital frigates, capital cities and capital statesmen. In 
truth a capital ship was never one of a particular size, 
but merely the largest. 

Thus it is not the capital ship which can be abolished, 
but the ship above the minimum necessary size. In a 
fleet of destroyers, the destroyers would be the “ships of 
the line of battle,” and the flotilla leaders the capital ships. 

If the line of investigation pursued should be the 
objective one of discovering how small a ship can 
achieve the object of her existence there can be no: 
doubt that the size would be found to be appreciably 
less than 10,000 tons: and as the German delegation 
appears to have offered to get rid of the *‘ Deutschland,” 
there would be no need to limit the process of reduction 
to that Versailles figure. 

The effect on the Italian proposal to “ abolish capital 
ships’ would merely be to abolish those ships above 
that tonnage. A new class of capital ship would come 
into existence, namely, the most heavily-armed vessel 
of that size, which is. merely the condition of things 
some years ago when the “ battleships” and cruisers 
were of that, or a smaller size.* The proposal to abolish 
aircraft carriers would be met by the restriction of the 
aircraft carrier to the determined size: a size which, 
while it would suflice for the reconnaissance duties to 
which some attach a high importance, would not be 
sufficient for doing injury to civil populations—one of 
** offensive ” 


“cs 


the reasons assigned for its abolition as an 
instrument. 

In the case of the French proposal to transfer capital 
ships to the League, the ships transferred would be the 
“capital ” ships of 10,000 tons or less. 

So far as submarines are concerned, ‘this would not 
stand in the way of their abolition. On the contrary, 
it would remove, to a great extent, that objection to 
their abolition that they afford security to those nations 
which cannot afford the great ships of to-day. But the 
question of submarines is one of very considerable 
ramifications, and is not one thus lightly to be disposed 
of. There is a common impression that if they were 


* E.g.: In 1886 the ‘ Imperieuse’ of 8,400 tons was a cruiser, the 
‘Edinburgh’ of 9,150 and the ‘ Hero’ of 6,000, wero battleships. 
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abolished a great reduction would become possible in 
the destroyer forces, in oblivion: of the fact that the 
destroyer was originally brought into existence to combat 
the torpedo boat because the torpedo boat constituted 
a threat to trade. When all the nations proceeded to 
furnish themselves with torpedo boats which went under 
water, they simultaneously provided themselves with 
the necessary defence, in the form of the destroyer. 


The Week at 


TURING the past week the House of Commons has 

been filling in time waiting for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recovery from an attack of gout, but has not been 
wasting time. It is indeed a good thing that the debate 
on the new import duties had to be postponed for a 
week, because it has allowed members to understand the 
Import Duties Act, which they themselves passed in a 
first fine careless rapture. The discovery that industries 
aggrieved by the rates of duty cannot carry their case 
by political agitation has been most salutary. More- 
over, the tribunal to which these industries must apply, 
namely, the Tariff Advisory Committee, have done good 
service by making it clear that they do not intend to 
listen to anyone exeept accredited representatives of the 
industry concerned. This decision should do more to 
make British industry alive to the need of proper 
organization than anything else. The final and more 
general discovery is that a tariff system is not all plain 
sailing, and that is perhaps the most salutary discovery 
of all. The result has been a notable diminution in 
lobby excitement, and the prospects of a smooth passage 
for the Budget have greatly improved. Agitation has 
died down not merely in respect of duties controlled 
by the Tariff Committee, but also in respect of the beer 
duty; and there is no chance of a successful revolt 
against the Government’s decision to maintain it. The 
best chance of securing a change in the Budget is possessed 
by the silk industry. The silk duties (Customs and 
Excise) revenue duties, and therefore excluded 
from the Committee’s consideration. But by abolishing 
the Abnormal Imports duties the Committee have in 
fact reduced the protection enjoyed by the silk industry 
from a 50 per cent. ad valorem duty to the difference 
between the Customs and Excise duties as imposed in 
1925—ranging from 8 per cent. to 15 per cent. for 
different Morcover, there is a duty of 28 per 
on the raw material of the industry. There is 
quite a chance that matters may be brought into line 
with other similar industries by an addition to the 
Finance Bill. 


are 
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While these matters have been simmering in the 
lobbies, Major Elliot has been holding the fort admirably 
Mr. Chamberlain in the House. On Wednesday 
last week he had the awkward task of resisting a demand 
for periodic publication of the accounts of the Exchange 
Equalization Account. This demand was pressed by 
those who weleome the creation of the Account solely 
as and if it is to be used as an instrument of inflation. 
But publication of the accounts would be a present of 
free information to speculators in the Exchanges, and 
the proposal had to be resisted ; even at the cost of the 
constitutional objection that a tremendous financial 
weapon is being removed from the control of the House 
of Commons, 


for 
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The rest of the week has been taken up by reviews 


<7 


i 
Thus there has been revived the very vessel, thou 
more powerful form, which brought the destroyer herself 
into existence, and:destroyer forces have become neweain 
to defend the communications against. their own kind, 
That is, however, a separate element in the problem, 
unaffected by the result of reduction in the size of the 
lighting ships to the moderate dimensions which 
objective basis, is practicable, 
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Westminster 


of their work by Departmental Ministers. On T hursday 
Sir John Gilmour dealt with agriculture, and rebutted 
the Socialist suggestion that economy in inspectors 
had resulted in the abolition of protection for agricultura) 
wages. He was strongly pressed to renew the grants 
made for allotments to the unemployed—by common 
admission a most valuable cxp2riment. His reply 
was that voluntary funds were available to continye 
it, and he absolutely refused to make an unconditional 
grant. The best chance which those anxious to se 
this experiment extended appear to possess is to put 
up a proposal for a grant of a pound for every pound 
extra they can raise themselves. Friday brought anothe 
review of the situation in India from Sir Samuel Hoare 
and also the spectacle of Mr. Churchill patting himself 
on the back upon the results of the adoption of his poliey, 
No one pointed out that a policy must be judged not 
merely by its character but by the time at which it js 
applied, and that Mr. Churchill's policy might have 
been fatal if applied when he wanted to apply it. More. 
over, his policy has not even now been fully applied 
nor is the success of the policy adopted assured, though 
the situation has enormously improved. Probably the 
greatest constructive step taken recently has been the 
balancing of the Indian Budget and the linking of the 
rupee to sterling, but that is too undramatie to appeal 


to political taste. 
sk * * Me 


On Monday Sir Herbert Samuel made two first-class 
speeches on the police and on prisons and one first-class 
joke. He was being attacked for refusing to allow the 
police to hold open meetings and was reminded that 
even members of the Cabinet had been given the right 
to air their grievances. He rejoiced that the police 
were a disciplined force but that no one had asserted 
the Cabinet to be a disciplined force! The rest of his 
speeches was,an attractive account of the efforts made 
to combine efliciency with economy in the police ani 
punishment with humanity in prisons. Dr. Salter 
and Mr. Lansbury took occasion to attack Lord 'Trencharl 
as the emblem of the militarization of the police forees 
but Sir Herbert Samuel retorted that so far from booming 
himself into his office, Lord Trenchard had only yieldel 
to great pressure from the Home Offieec. The last and 
rather melancholy review of the coal industry we 
given on Tuesday by Mr. Isaac Foot. The best. thi 
that could be said is that there is a prospect of an agree 
ment between colliery owners and miners as to conditiors 
of work after next July, so that industrial troubles wil 
not be added to economic troubles, 
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Passant Regardant 
High Tide 
By Perer FLEMING. 

HE seaward boundary of the rice-fields was a high 

bank: When the tide came up, the brackish 
cenewater passed through sluices in the bank and made 
ihe fields into lagoons. A narrow, broken, and very 
dlippery path ran along the top of the bank. F. and 
both knew the path well. We used to go out along it 
pefore dawn, and come back along it after dark. The 
motor-boat in which we were living was moored at the 
end of it, in the mouth of the river. Every night the 
duck used to flight in from the sea to the fields, and 
every morning, when it began to get light, they went 
' Usually it was over the middle part 
We used to wait for them 


r 


out the same way. 
of the bank that they passed. 


re. 
rs the evening of which I am writing, we were in our 
sitions rather early, about four o’clock. We knew that 
the tide would be high just before sunset, and we hoped, 
with some reason, that the duck would come in earlier 
than usual, while the light was still good, because the 
tide would drive them off the mud-flats where they fed 
at exactly the right moment. We sat in shallow, slimy 





pits on the inland slope of the bank, about fifty yards 
apart. 

Behind us, the October sun was slipping back towards 
the sudden jagged little hills which in that part of South 
China crupt out of the landscape in an inconsequent 
and rather arbitrary way: vertical afterthoughts to a 
horizontal design. In front of us, a shrinking margin 
of dark grey mud caught, and lost, and caught again the 
steady blue of the sky. Along its seaward edge, away 
to the right, a party of fishermen were going home 
from the setting of their nets. Their talk came through 
the still air, a little reedy wisp of chatter; it was not a 
human noise at all, but seemed genuinely to belong, 
like the piping of dunlin or dotterel, to the delicate 
traflie of sounds which you always find along the water's 
edge. The sun shone on their naked backs; the wet mud 
on their legs and thighs glinted as if they wore greaves. 
They skimmed quite fast over the mud, pushing them- 
selves along with one leg, the other standing tautly on 
aboard shaped like the fore-part of a ski, with a T-shaped 
bit of wood striking up from it, like the handlebars of a 
scooter. Beyond them, strung out diagonally across the 
bay, junks with golden sails followed the tall thin guide- 
posts which marked the channel to the harbour’s mouth. 
Under the bows of the nearest, as they debouched from 
the river, you could see a huge painted eye. All the 
junks have it. It gives them a greedy, questing look. 
Vor about an hour nothing happened. The tide ate 
up the last of the mud and began to hit the bank below 
us with petulant, implacable little slaps. A kite, quarter- 
ing the rice-field behind us, put up two teal out of a 
pool, but they went past out of shot. It was hot and 
peaceful. The sun had dried our clothes, which were 
wet from wading. Occasionally I whistled to F., or 
F. whistled to me. We had got up very early for the 
morning flight, and we were afraid we might both 
to sleep. 

All at once there was that subtle change in the atmo- 
sphere which comes when your anticipations crystallize, 
The scene proclaimed itself as a stage, set for a purpose, 
Your mind and your senses challenged everything in the 
light of that purpose. Sights and sounds no longer fell 
into their places in a background for meditation, but 
were arrested, examined, ransacked for significance. 
Every random sequence of noises—a little sigh of wind 


go 
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in the grass, the splash of a rat, the whistle of a red- 
shank—became an agent of suspense. You tried to 
look in every direction at once. You saw everything 
with tremendous clearness; and yet. (because what 
you were waiting for was not yet there) you were aware 
of nothing. 


The sunset flared up slowly behind us, staining the 


bay. ‘The sails of the junks changed from gold to shell- 
pink. The hills along the bay became blue and unsub- 
stantial, and withdrew themselves. The smoke of 


cooking lay on the still air in three distinct tiers above a 
village at the river’s mouth, and from the village the 
thin sound of a bugle came plaintively across the water. 
A string of curlew, russet in the fires of sunset, passed 
close under the bank, drowning the bugle with their 
more plaintive cries. But all this you only remembered 
afterwards. 

For now the duck were coming and the dusk was quick 
with wings and everything else was forgotten. Your 
first shot—at a solitary pintail, which came high but 
slowly, a little uncertain, turning its head from side to 
side—had filled the air half a mile out to sea with duck. 
The massed battalions waiting on the water had risen 
and wheeled and settled again; for a moment, while 
they were up, it looked as if invisible hands were waving 
dark grey veils across the evening sky. But now they 
were coming in earnest. The first were mostly teal, 
some keeping low and whipping past your head like 
driven grouse, out of shot above you: 
the packs twisting like one bird and bursting like a rocket 
at the shot. Then the widgeon, whistling and making 
unpredictable swoops, the drakes drawing your fire in 
their gallant panoply of black and white. Then, with 
the last of the light, the mallard, flying very straight, 
a long way up. Once, to your right, you heard the 
pompous chuckle and the creak of geese. But it was 
getting dark, and they kept below the level of the hills, 
giving you no chance of a shot. 


some almost 


At last it was too dark to shoot. The urgent music of 
wings was still continually above us in the air, but there 
was no longer a target in the glimpse of black bodies 
pelting past the Moreover, 
discovering other preoccupations. The tide had touched 
high water mark an hour ago; but had gone on rising. 
I was standing now on the top of the bank, and the 
water was up to my knees. It was the same with F., 
fifty yards away. The unthinkable happened. 
The bank—the familiar, indeed the indispensable bank 
had disappeared. The tide swept in over it strongly, 
tugging at our legs. It was still rising. 


against stars. we were 


had 


I called to F. that I would try to work my way along 
to him; and this, by a process of submarine conjecture 
with my feet, I managed to do after about twenty 
minutes. The water was now up to our waists. We 
took off our coats and slung them round our necks, 


to keep the cartridges im our pockets dry. The 
China Sea lapped in a rather truculent way against 
our abdomens. We braced ourselves into the best 


footholds available and discussed the prospects of an 
ebb. 

There was nothing else to do. It was almost impossible 
to move along the bank at all; and in any case there were 
many dips in it where the water would be over our heads 
altogether. We felt glum, and rather cold. There seemed 
to be no good reason why the tide should ebb before we 
had been submerged. My only consolation was that I 
should have the luxury of giving F. all my Last Messages, 
He is three inches taller than [ am. 

Suddenly, in the light of a bland and hitherto aggress- 
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ively ironic moon, we saw a sampan, with two men in which was not her strong suit, had become painfy) 

it. It was about four hundred yards away. example which sufficiently guarantees, before we a 

I asked F. what “ Come here ” was in the local dialect. further, that ear-motion has nothing bourgeois “ 

He told me. “— 


It sounded like “ Liar.” 
shout, in chorus, ‘ Li-ar!” 

A yell, seemingly derisive, from the sampan. 

“LI-AR!” we shouted. And again, “ LI-AR!” 

We shouted it angrily, persuasively, peremptorily, 
faintly, desperately, and genially: but mostly angrily. 
The two fishermen (for now we could see that they were 
taking up a net) replied sometimes with a non-committal 
hoot, sometimes with a loud and musical laugh, and 
sometimes not at all: mostly not at all. <A strong 
flavour of the ridiculous infused itself into the scene. 

But the sampan at any rate drew no further away ; 
and at last, to our joy, turned and came towards us. Five 
yards away from us, it hove to. The occupants—a very 
old man and a very small boy—appeared to be considering 
whether it was desirable, or even decent, to spoil so good 
a joke. There was a lantern in the bottom of the boat 
amidships, and by its light we saw their faces, puckered 
with delight, grinning down on us. (Our own were by 
this time not much above the level of the gunwale.) 
It was a situation of some delicacy, for we could not 
move, and we dared not threaten them with our guns. 
However, from somewhere below sea-level F. produced 
a dollar and threw it at them; and it fell in the boat. 

So presently we were on board, contemplating, with 
feelings deeper than we had supposed them capable of 
arousing, our fect ; it had seemed unlikely that we should 
see them again. 

“ Li-ar!” mimicked the little boy at the stern oar, 
and laughed shrilly to himself. 

The old man had lost interest in us. He had picked 
ap the end of another net and was taking it in hand over 
hand ; a long, narrow, silken net which gleamed gold in 
the light of the lantern. His claw-like hands, black 
against the gold, danced over it, so that it lost its disarray 
as it slipped over the gunwale, and fell in a neat pile 
between his feet. To about every fifty feet of it 
there was a fish, a very small fish, not more than three 
inches long. As each fish came on board, we cheered at 
the top of our voices. Then the old man would look 
round, smile, and bow. But I do not think that we had 
much importance for him. 


The Revival of Ear-Craft 
By J.D. F. 

iw an age which has been accused, like most others, 
- of degeneration, we can at least point with some 
legitimate pride to the vast amount of effort now directed 
towards physical development. Our remote ancestors 
undoubtedly had the advantage over us in their enjoy- 
ment of rude health and perfect functioning of all the 
faculties, but we are toiling manfully—and womanfully— 
to recapture our lost heritage. And yet, in all this welter 

of enthusiasm there has been no word of the Ear. 


We began to 





I need not labour the point that, since we all possess 
the muscles for moving the ear, the problem of using them 
will have to be tackled, sooner or later, in the quest for 
bodily perfection. For the same reason, I can omit any 
pseudo-scientific hypothesis as to the precise epoch in 
pre-history when mankind twirled an expressive ear. In 
any event, cases are on record of people who could move 
the whole ear backwards or forwards, while a certain 
royal personage of the past (whose name escapes me for 
the moment, but will be found by a diligent search of 
works of reference) used to amuse the ladies of her 
entourage by moving her ears when pauses in conversation, 


about it. 
But these sporadic survivals can naturally give lit), 
idea of the possibilities latent in a general revival of ¢ 

craft. It will Widen the Scope of Things (as I shall Pa 
later), and anything that does that we simply must fon 
And now that publicity is assured, we may confidently 
expect developments. 4 

The next step will be to form a committee, which will 
beget a society (the Otomobile Association, let us cal] it 
provisionally) whose first task will be to draw up a scheme 
of ear-culture, including exercises, massage, the applica. 
tion of the principles of eurhythmics, and the use of con. 
centrated will-power to produce an otomotor complex, 
The exercises will have the advantage that we can dy 
them in bed or when fully clothed, or, indeed, at any odd 
moment, although the moment selected should not, of 
course, be too odd or the enthusiast may find himse 
arrested for causing an obstruction in the street, or 
roughly ejected from the theatre or church. There is also 
the biting ridicule of the small boy to be lived down. But 
we shall soon emerge from this period of transition, 
masters of our ears, which we shall move, not in mer 
aimless gyration or for vain display, but with purpos 
and significance. 

The public speaker will know that his audience is “ ql] 
ears’ by the way in which they crane them forward g 
as not to lose a word, and he will emphasize his own 
remarks by appropriate ear-gestures. The effect of ou 
being able to fold over and practically to close the ear 
will, of itself, entirely justify the whole revival, for it will 
do no less than solve the problem of noise ; so pro. 
duction will increase, trade will boom, and authors will 
be able to get on with their writing. The same folding 
movement will plainly tell the club- or train-bore that 
we decline to let him interrupt our reading, and it will 
have a practical use on cold winter nights. In summer, 
an ear-flick will surprise the impertinent fly. 

Our emotions, pleasant or unpleasant, will each have 
their significant ear-movements. The possibilities of con- 
veying ridicule, for instance, will be extended, and we 
can safely anticipate that Mr. Speaker will be called on to 
decide whether it is in order for an honourable member to 
make derisive motions with his (or, possibly, her) ears, 
And, if anything could be more decorous than the pariia- 
mentary ‘‘ Hear, hear,’ it would be the massed waving 
of approving ears—a form of well-mannered applause 
which should also have its appeal at high-brow concerts, 
where it will not interrupt the masterpieces. 

When we are driving, we shall ear-signal to our pas- 
sengers behind and, when under the gag, to the dentist. 
Best of all, our four-footed friends will rejoice that 
humans are at last waking up to the possibilities of 
communication by ear-language. 

Literature, again, will enlarge its scope: there will be 
fresh sonnets to a mistress’s ear (which the cotffure of the 
future will always reveal), new forms of signalling by 
crooks in detective stories, and, incidentally, our common 
sense will no longer be revolted by reading such absurdi- 
ties as, ‘“ Antony Parr-Boyle pricked his ears,” when we 
know very well that the fellow couldn’t move them a 
millimetre. Instead, we shall read something like this: 
“Antony Parr-Boyle pricked his ears briskly ; then, a 
he sank back in his armchair, the pallid girl with limp, 
dejected ears realized that he was puzzled and reflective, 
for his ears assumed a measured rotatory motion, But 
soon she saw (her ears fluttering with excitement) that he 
had solved his problem; the slow, ominous flapping o 
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i; ears boded ill for their dastardly foes. Leaping to his 
h ears rigid and resolute, he grasped his auto- 
pe rae And so on. 

flowever, it is on the lighter side of things that the 
revival of ear-craft will be most felt. The glad ear will 
relieve the overworked eye and the ars amandi will be 
enriched by @ brochure, in the Victorian manner, on the 
Language of Ears for Lovers. The Hensonian funny face 
will become more expressively funny than ever, and ears 
ull reinforce eyebrows in getting Robeian subtleties 
over the footlights. 

It is hard to say, and harder still to do anything both 
new and funny. There exists, they say, in America a 
eard-index which records everything which has been 
known to draw a laugh from a cinema audience ;_ it is 
jificult to add anything new to it. Perhaps I can claim 
no more impressive result, when the static ear has become 
wstatic, When the mobile ear is a trophy and no longer an 
atrophy, than the addition of a completely new section 
to the catalogue of things that have made the world 


Att 


The Royal Academy: 1932 

Tus year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy, the hundred and 
dixty-fourth, will, 1 imagine, be memorable chiefly for its well- 
sustained mediocrity. The general impression left by the 
pictures and sculpture at Burlington House is one of unin- 
gired competence. The Royal Academy exists, and_ it 
is right that it should exist, as a steadying influence on 
young and exuberant innovators; it remains, as it must 
remain, faithful to its own lofty traditional standards ; 
and, at the same time, it is prepared, given proper safeguards, 
to provide a connecting bridge between the work of one 
generation of artists and another. The gap exists, however, 
between Academic circles and certain artists whom 
posterity will probably regard as of more than ephemeral 
importance. 

The chief feature of this year’s Academy is the extraordinary 
way in which the works by the late Sir William Orpen seem to 
dominate all the other exhibits exeept Mr. Richard Sickert's 
Raising of Lazarus. More interesting still is the fact that Sir 
William Orpen’s greatest work, present here, was carried out 
when he was searcely out of his teens. This is The Play Scene 
from Hamlet, with which the young Orpen gained the Slade 
medal, It hangs in the Jarge gallery, completely outclassing 
its companions; here, too, is the State portrait of His 
Majesty the King, by Mr. Harrington Mann. This may be 
compared with a smaller State portrait of the same subject by 
Mr, Frederick W. Elwell, A.R.A., and with a portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen by Mr. David Jagger. in galleries II and IV. 
These three portraits are faithful to the tradition of such things, 
but none of them is comparable to Mr. Augustus John’s great 
State portrait of Lord D’Abernon in last year’s exhibition. 
The President’s large portrait of Major-Gen. the Lord Treowen, 
CB., C.M.G., Lord Lieutenant of Monmouthshire is a presenta- 
tion work, and isa first-class example of Sir William Llewellyn’s 
faithful and sensitive portraiture.. Other pictures worth men- 
tion in the large gallery are Mr. Simon Elwes’ The Baroness 
Lambert, Sir John Lavery’s Sir Herbert Barker, K.B.E., Mr. 
W. G. de Glehn’s The Lady Irwin, and Mr, Gerald Kelly’s 
H, RB. L. Shepherd, C.H., D.D. 

Two pictures which are bound to cause a certain amount 
of public interest are Sir John Lavery’s Their Majesties’ Court, 
Buckingham Palace, 1931, and Mr. Mark Symons’ Jn_ the 
Street of the Great City. The former is a clever impression, 
rather photographically treated, of a great state function 
and the latter, I suppose, comes undcr the category of a 
problem picture. 

Mr. Richard Sickert’s Raising of Lazarus, on the other 
hand is equally a religious subject but it possesses none of 
the melodramatic back-cloth appeal of In the Street of the 
Great City. As a painting it reveals how great an artist Mr. 
Richard Sickert is at his best. The subject is John xi, 44; 
“And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 


his ea? 
feet, wit 


laugh. 


with grave clothes: and his face was pnound about with a 
napkin.” A hasty judgement might provide the criticism 
that this long narrow upright canvas was the result of a few 
hours’ slap-dash work with paint and brushes, and I think 
that a number of visitors to Burlington House will feel this. 
Actually, however, this impressive p.aimting is the work of 
over two years, and Mr. Richard Sickert of all contemporary 
painters does know his job. The colour harmony of the 
pigments is more than brilliant—it bears the mark of genius. 
Mr. Richard Sickert also shows a typical landscape which 
should not be missed—Bath the Sublime. 

The Paintings for the Bank of England which have been 
carried out by a symposium of well-known artists cannot 
be regarded as a monumental success. It is true that, of 


‘necessity, mural decorations on this scale show to their worst 


advantage in a_ small room. They will undoubtedly 
look less unsatisfactory once they are placed in their proper 
surroundings. The best of them are The Lord Cullen of 
Ashbourne, K.B.E., Governor 1918-9, by Sir William Rothen- 
stein, and The late Lord Cunliffe, G.B.E., Governor, 1913-7. 

In the same room as the Bank decorations are two pictures 
which require notice. One is Portrait of the Artist, by Miss 
Joyce M. Williams, an extremely satisfactory piece of painting, 
and the other is the brilliant Conversation Picture, by Mr. H, 
James Gunn, of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Maurice Baring and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. I have said that this Academy is mediocre 
and that it was characterized by competence. The two most 
important artists represented are the late Sir William Orpen 
and Mr. Richard Sickert. There is also no work by Mr. 
Augustus John this year. All these, however, were painting 
well twenty years ago. I leave the matter there. 


Davin FIncuam,. 


Opera 
“The Bride of Dionysus.” Poem by R. C, 
Trevelyan. Music by D. F. Tovey. At the 
King’s Theatre, Edinburgh. 
‘ é 
Tue first act is a pageant: Minos and his daughters are 
enthroned on the deck of a ship awaiting the Athenians 
whom he will offer to the Minotaur ; they enter with Theseus, 
who defies him. The second act passes in twilight and is 
concerned with heroic deeds; helped by Ariadne, Theseus 
kills the Minotaur and escapes with her and with her sister 
Phaedra. In the third act we move away from events 
towards the reality which underlies them: it is the holy 
island of Naxos, and Dionysus its god raises up Ariadne after 
Theseus has deserted her, to be his mystic bride. 

Here is an opera not so much in the Wagnerian tradition 
as in a Wagnerian frame. ‘The atmosphere is supernatural 
and heroic; the scenery on the other hand is naturalistic ; 
the music is built out of letimoltifs, and definitely corresponds 
to particular facts that occur on the stage; the orchestra 
often dominates the words. In all this—and in the occasional 
longucurs—we are reminded of Tristan and the Ring. But 
here the parallel ends. The actual sounds do not recall 
Wagner neither do the sentiments. Mr. Tovey composes his 
own music and not someone clse’s ; his temper is intellectual 
and meditative, and though he can illustrate action, he 
declines the intense, personal emotions and the heavy epic 
grandeur which form respectively the columns and the roof 
of Walhalla. And Mr. Trevelyan’s paganism is paganism 
with a difference, it would not accord with Briinhilde: 
Ariadne’s union with Dionysus comes as the reward of virtue, 
the nobility of her own character is the clue which leads her 
out of the Labyrinth of self into the light. No one is wholly 
bad. Phaedra the seducer is not wicked, but only pleasure- 
loving, and Minos has comprehensible reasons for his cruelty. 
There is much modern psychology and enlightened sympathy 
all through, and perhaps that is why the scene in the Labyrinth 
was not as terrifying as it should have been; it was difficult 
to believe that a Minotaur lurked in those shadows. 

The total effect of the opera was most beautiful. It was 
too long—over four hours—so that the audience could not 
keep fresh for the closing choruses, which musically required 
the closest attention. But one came away feeling that an 
important work had been given, and wishing for the sake of 
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London that it could be performed in London or could at all 
events have been broadeast. Both the production and the 
performance were excellent. The soloists changed from day 
to day: the best all-round cast was on the Saturday, but 
on the Friday there was a fine Phaedra, The choruses of 
Athenian captives and of Nereids were admirable: one of 
the most poignant moments in the play came when the latter, 
singing ‘ off,” tried to recall Ariadne to Theseus’ memory. 
But perhaps the best work was done by the Reid orchestra, 
which Mr. Tovey has trained: he is Professor of Musie at 
Edinburgh University. A final judgement on his creative 
achievement has yet to be passed, but it is most certainly 
not the dull academic stuff which certain critics have been 
pleased to find it. With the collaboration of Mr. Trevelyan 
he has given us something that is delightful to listen to, 
interesting to think about, and impressive emotionally, 
E. M. F. 


The ‘Theatre 


* By Robert Nichols and 
Maurice Browne. At the Globe Theatre. 
Wings Over Europe triumphed on Broadway: it would be 
beatified in Moscow. The conception of a British Cabinet 
which is little more than a collection of hysterical cretins 
is a notion particularly dear to the Soviet soul. Exported, 
the tonic qualities of the idea, which in the country of its 
origin may seem a too easy jest at the expense of capitalist 
orthodoxy, would no doubt be adequate compensation for the 

shelving of dramatic possibility which it involves. 


“Wings Over Europe.’ 


Francis Lightfoot is a scientist, who puts the British 
Cabinet on the rack by announcing that he has solved the 
equation of physical existence and is, therefore, in a position 
to dictate the material policy of the universe. A spirit nur- 
tured on the doctrine of the perfectibility of human nature, 
b&t blind to its opportunism, drives him to present the world 
with his secret. His ery is for the freedom of humanity. 
He chooses the British Cabinet as the medium of his broadcast. 
The Cabinet, whose sense of reality is stronger than their 
idgalism, are sceptical of the results. They attempt first to 
induce him, then to force him to destroy his secret. Still con- 
fident of the benefits to humanity which his invention will confer, 
he refuses to be persuaded. They will either reorganize the 
world according to his programme, or else the universe 
will be abruptly ended. Faced with this problem, the members 
of the Cabinet indulge their tastes for prayer, philosophy, 
or profanity as their several moods dictate. Finally, they 
capitulate to circumstances, But their acquiescence has been 
too long delayed. Man’s freedom has now assumed a more 
definite character. ‘To achieve it, the world must perish : 
precisely and theatrically; in some degree, we may assume, 
to satisfy the vanity of the inventor. Borne on the wings of 
lusty melodrama, we reach a climax which is expected or 
unforeseen according to our reactions to the implications of 
the opening scene. 

Wings Over Europe is an experiment in that rather unsatis- 
factory form of theatrical surgery, the grafting of the flesh 
of philosophy on to the dry bones of melodrama. ‘The experi- 
ment is ultimately a failure. But in its failure to accomplish 
what it set out to do, it achieves a success of another kind. 
The first act, in which Francis Lightfoot outlines his ideas to 
the Cabinet, was almost entirely satisfactory. Mr. Francis 
James, who played the part of Francis Lightfoot, succeeded 
in establishing a picture of the young scientist which was 
entirely credible in its arrogant idealism, if improbable in 
reproduction off the stage. The Cabinet, within the limits 
which the dramatists have imposed, were adequately drawn 
and convineingly acted. The second act switches us off in 
another direction. In place of the philosophical speculation 
of the first act, there is a swift modulation into the key of 
melodrama. The interest of the audience is fostered on 
suspense. The last act drives home its message. It has’ no 
traffic with abstractions. ‘There is no glimpse of the World 
of Light. Instead we have the categorical imperative of a 
pistol shot : a satisfactory enough conclusion for the last two 
acts, but unimpressive as a solution to the problems of 
the first, DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


—————— 


i 
Cinema 
“Madchen in Uniform.” At the Académy. Cinem 


Any form of close communal life under artificial conditi 
0 


dramatically interesting. It is doubly so when those “ : 
tions, artificial in themselves, are for the audience real ae 
s Lise 


they correspond to something which plays. a recognized 

in their lives. Other things being equal, your play about t 
victims of a blizzard or a shipwreck will have less value tl , 
your play about the inmates of a boarding house or an ae 
a factory. Let it be man in his supposed wisdom, not Godin 
His alieged wrath, who has thrown the charaeters together : 

I did not go to a girls’ school myself, for the best of reasons. 
and like (I fancy) many of those who did not, T haye al 4 
found it rather hard to believe in the reality. of these places 
Men have, at the very least, one or two striped ties to show fr 
their academic training, and even those on whom their educa. 
tion has left the fewest traces are always prepared to talk a 
great length about the place where it happened to them, But 
virls are so sedulous in concealing whatever of knowledge or 
experience they acquired during their school careers that One 
might almost suppose their “teens to have been devoted ty a 
rather expensive form of hibernation. 

When anything ranking as An Institution is shown on th: 
stage or sercen, it is usually made to appear in. either a slightly 
grotesque or a highly discreditable light. The German girly 
school, whose inmates are Médchen in Uniform, emerges 
neither as a travesty, nor as a scandal, ‘The film is indeed an 
impressive and (as I believe) much needed. testimonial to thy 
reality of girls’ schools, Dr. Leontine Sagan, its director, ha 
taken as the focal point of her very honest and perceptive study 
of adolescence the love of one of the girls for one of the mis 
tresses. The film, steering a well-judged course between tetj 
cence and sensationalism, more than justifies her choice of 
delicate a theme. The girl’s love is an unnatural emotion, 
the product of unnatural conditions ; it is exaggerated py 
hysteria and, at last, publicly confessed with disastrous results 
in a moment of great nervous excitement and partial intoxica. 
tion. To us it appears, inevitably, a pathetic rather than q 
tragic emotion ; but we are made to feel its pathos to the full, 

Dr. Sagan has directed the film with so much sympathy and 
understanding, and with so little patronage or overstatement, 
that we see the small tragedies ¢ {adolescence through the eyes 
of their protagonists. They are given an absolute and nota 
relative force. The film does not allow us to eall in experience, 
with its assurances that these wounds will heal, these cloud 
will not shut out the light for ever. We feel a keen, unqualified 
pity for the victims of their own immaturity. 

Miédchen in Uniform is a sincere, distinguished, and moving 
piece of work. Its only faults are technical ones—a lack of 
variation in pace, and some rather monotonous photography, 
The latter is perhaps emphasized by the English captions 
which are thrown, in a helpful but a disconcerting manner, 
across the bosoms of the German actresses; all of whon, it 
should be added, are extremely accomplished, 


Ways 


Z APEM ANTUS, 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Dublin 

[V0 the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The debate in the Dail ran along the anticipated lines, 
and was rounded off by a division, which, in spite of a last 
minute suggestion of a weakening in Labour support for the 
Bill, was always inevitable. It took three long and irritating 
days for the alleged personal animosity between the two front 
benches to show itself in full, but by the end of the fin 
fourteen-and-a-half hour sitting, the temper of most of the 
Deputies, though not that of the President, were badly 
frayed and Cumann na nGaedhael were meeting the pent-up 
dislike of the at last predominant Fianna Fail with carefully 
explicit contempt. 

There were few humours of debate. The’ brawl! on the 
second day was not laughable. Nor was it by any means dis 
creditable to those concerned. A mistaken’ slur on. the 
old Irish Party, including, of course, Mr. Dillon’s father, wa 
repudiated in heroic, if grossly un-Parliamentary language by 
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— 
fhe som, and in the scuffle that followed Mr. Batt OCams was, 
wh difficulty, rescued from a scene that he was assured by 
wi Cockburn could, if he had been a young man, only have 
eo jn his, destruction, Generous apologies were after- 

« offered and accepted. 

wal aia : . 

On the last day Messrs. McGilligan and Hogan maintained 
the Trish armatorical traditions of wit and’ vehemence 

<pectively ; most of their fire -being directed against the 
drangely supine Minister for Justice and Attorney-General. 

Mr. McGilligan’s opening, “ I rise as a sprat to catch two 
yhales, who have, in this debate, set up new records at any 
rate as far as submersion is concerned,” sticks in the memory 
,s illustrating the difference between the Irish and English 
dyles. Mr. McGilligan’s remark would not have gone down well 
at Westminster ; but then no more would the English way of 
putting the same thing have pleased the Dail. ‘I rise to 
address the House, Sir, doing myself, I must confess, the com- 

jiment of trusting that my incursion into the debate will not 
be altogether unsuccessful in provoking to the service of our 
deliberations the talents of certain legal luminaries which have 
for long lain hidden in the earth without, at any rate so far as I 
am aware, any marked fructification.” 

Modern frish oratory puts its points more simply and 
more briefly than in England. Nothing could now be less 
true than the notion that the Irish politician talks a great 
deal without saying anything. If Mr. De Valera be taken as 
an example Of Irish oratory he risks rather the accusation 
of making too many points, some of them irrelevant, and 
in any case with the connexion between them not worked 
out, It is impossible to resist saying a few words about Mr. 
De Valera who never receives any respect in an England 
where the enemies of Collins, Griffith and to some extent 
Kevin O'Higgins are anathema. Also great, but no greater 
Jrshmen are, more or less, fashionable here. Mr. De Valera 
js talked about as a tub-thumping windbag, as one out for 
his own ends, and as a bitter foul-mouthed opponent. Actually 
he is none of these things. As an orator he employs few 
thetorical tricks and little imagery; he. has not much of 
what is usually called imagination, but combines a power 
of ratiocination, discursive often to the point of tedium, 
but worthy in its fluency of an academic philosopher, with 
intense fanatical belief in an ideal. (What must be unique 
in an orator is his ability to achieve the same results in 
ite-i-téte conversation as at a vast public meeting, using the 
same methods in each case.) 

Finally, much of his popularity with the public is 
undoubtedly due to his refusal to attack in his own speeches 
the personal motives of individuals or, indeed, to allow any 
organized attacks on individuals at all. Irish politics have a 
hard-hitting tradition, of which the country is growing heartily 
sick, It was for his public chivalry that the gallery roused the 
loudest cheer on Friday. Mr. De Valera has been accusing 
the Independent members for having some years previously 
made impossible recourse to the people on a single Referendal 
issue, and the voices of his supporters behind him were 
beginning to rise with a menacing roar towards the small 
group of Independent members of whom the diminutive 
Professor Thrift, the only ex-Unionist member of the House, 
was the most obvious, and for all his previously displayed 
power of gallant invective, the most pathetic target. Suddenly 
Mr. De Valera swung round to his quarters. ‘* No, I will have 
no bitterness. I will have no attacks on individuals **— 
and the applauding mob subsided into a chilled and chilly 
silence, 

To return to the debate. Mr. De Valera argued the case 
that the abolition of the Oath did not break the Treaty. along 
the new, though now limited lines; that under the Treaty 
Ireland was in the same position as Canada, and that whatever 
her position in 1921 Canada could, if she so wished, certainly 
remove her Oath or get it automatically removed by Great 
Britain. (The last clause was not expressed in the speech, 
but lawyers are beginning to say that Mr. De Valera must 
have had it in mind.) The Opposition argued on the last 
day that even quibbling Ireland could not prevent Mr. De 
Valera’s policy from breaking the ‘Treaty but the main plank 
was the broader. . It seems certain now that the Oath will be 
abolished. If there is any Labour support, which in view of 
Mr, Norton’s commanding adherence does not seem probable, 


it willnot be from the Oath clause of the Bill: and the Senate 
therefore, seem sure to be faced with what is generally con- 
sidered to be a choice between death and glory. Opinion was 
hardening during the week-end among a large section of the 
Senate, which feels that not only their own prestige but that of 
Ireland would be lowered if Mr. De Valera was allowed to put 
through the Bill without serious hitch, especially after such 
arguments as that he was not himself bound by an Oath signed. 
The rejection of the Senate could only mean a recourse by 
Mr. De Valera to the country, with certain amendments of the 
Senate’s powers as a result. 

The move after the Oath has been abolished would seem 
to lie with England. It is to be reasonably hoped that England 
will continue to act with the restraint exhibited during the 
last few weeks, a restraint generally admired in Ireland. 
But English opinion is still liable to fall into two complemen- 
tary errors, First, of thinking that Mr. De Valera is trying to 
take Ireland outside the Empire, and, secondly, that he can be 
deterred from carrying it out by emphatic parade of the 
economic disadvantages of his policy. It is all-important to 
realize that Mr. De Valera is, above all things, a democratic 
leader. If he is an egotist his egotism takes the form of regard- 
ing himself as the expression of the people’s will and, in this 
sense, their prophet. At present he is convinced that his 
mandate extends no further than the removal of the Oath. 
The one obvious way to extend it further is for England to 
provide new cause for hostility. 

The argument is laughed at here that if you go to the 
Irish farmer with 10 per cent. preference in one hand and 
the removal of the Oath in the other, he will choose the 10 per 
cent. Ireland cannot be coerced by economic influences in 
the short run and when they are obviously being applied 
from outside. Leading Government officials in the Free State 
are frankly frightened of the effect of English economic 
action, even if only consisting of the refusal of preferences 
bestowed elsewhere. The reaction here, they think, could only 
be one of driving the people with Mr. De Valera at their head 
into the arms of the L.R.A. The unleashing of the latter, 
who are in any case far more a tendency than an army, is 
predicted to involve the end of politics, Republican or other- 
wise, and the beginning of general economic anarchy. 

England’s course, obscured by the methods rather than the 
objects which Mr. De Valera has hitherto thought it necessary 
to pursue, will become clearer if the current signs are confirmed 
and the claim to the land annuities abandoned or modified. 
There have been indications during and since the debate 
that the face of Fianna Fail may yet be saved by an attack on 
the late ministers for suppressing the vital agreement of 1923 
on which the British claim is mainly based. Nothing is yet 
known, but there seems a reasonable hope that a way out 
may be found along these lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Srecrator,” May 5ru, 1832. 

A great religious change is taking place in Germany. The Bible is 
read with avidity by the Roman Catholics ; and the clergy of this 
religion are making strenuous efforts for the abolition of celibacy, 
and for liberty to read the Mass in German. In various instances 
they have turned Protestants, with a great portion of their flocks. 
But the most important event is the formation of an anti-papal 
Catholic community at Dresden, which is likely to become the 
nucleus of a very numerous sect. If we couple this with a growing 
desire among the Protestants of that country to introduce more 
ceremonies into their religious worship, a reunion of the two churches 
seems not among impossible things. 


+ . 


Among the curiosities which are shown to travellers at Cologne, 
is the first animal which drew blood, and thus broke the general 
peace—namely, the flea that bit Eve the night after her fall. This 
antediluvian flea is nearly as large as a well-grown prawn. 


. . + > 


At the Philharmonic rehearsal on Saturday, were seated, side 
by side, Cramer, Field, Moscheles, and Mendelssohn, and near 
them stood Meyerbeer. Mendelssohn, one of the highest ornaments 
of the modern German school, was received with loud cheers by 
the Orchestra. His first offer of a Sinfonia to the Philharmonic 
Directors was received with doubt and hesitation. The compositions 
which he has brought with him will now be hailed as the most 
interesting novelties of the season. We look forward to the per- 
formance of one at the next Concert. 
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Country Life 


Country Foon. 

Few of the scores of useful leaflets issued by the Oxford 
agricultural economists have been more illuminating than the 
latest, though it is almost wholly statistical. It deals prin- 
cipally with our imports of food and the new English industry 
—on any scale—of canning. Almost all food imports increased 
last year, some of them by a scarcely credible amount : 


Potatoes by 186.9 per cent. 
Bacon by 21.2 so 
Cheese by 18.3 5 
Mutton and lamb by 11.4 a 
Wheat and flour by 10.9 se 


These increases appear fantastic when we consider how huge 
the imports of these standard foods already were. The 
potato import is probably accidental, but all the rest appear 
to be symptomatic of an increasing dependence on food from 


overseas. Can any nation endure such a food bill? Has the 
tide turned ? Oxford probably will answer such general 
questions. 


* * * * 


Evidence of the value of the new canning industry is satis- 
factory ; but there are prejudices to be overcome, and they 
should be noted by every household caterer. For instance : 
*““a peculiar prejudice against British canned fruits and 
vegetables is being experienced by all retailers owing almost 
entirely to the novelty of the products as compared with the 
familiar peach, apricot or pineapple.” This dislike of novelty 
is one of the marks of the British consumer, especially when 
compared with the American. An American advertiser once 
told me that in his country you could advertise the public 
into buying anything, for a year or so; but when you ceased 
pressure, the public ceased buying. In Britain, on the other 
hand, storm tactics had a most disheartening effect, and were 
indeed a mistake; but that when you did find a client he 
bought your food product regularly for the rest of his life. 
One American firm changed its whole system of advertising 
to suit this insular psychology. ‘This may perhaps encourage 
us to hope for a steady growth in the taste for British canned 
food. The one new canned food that the poorer consumers 
have greatly appreciated appears to be the canned dried peas. 
They are naturally cheaper than the excellent tinned green 
peas. It is an interesting fact—not noted in the leafiet—that 
special varieties are being bred solely to fit the canning 
industry. 

* 1 * * 
ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE ? 

Those who study the statistics of farms are apt to divide 
Britain into two parts: the dairying or animal West, the 
grain-growing or botanical Kast. This very rough and some- 
times useful contrast appears to be a good deal further from 
the truth than even the specialist, or that very different 
animal the politician, had thought. The discovery of the 
error is to the credit of Cambridge University, whose students 
have collected figures about a thousand farms in the low-lying 
counties round about them. These compose the districts 
that have suffered most severely, and it is on behalf of their 
cultivators that the wheat quota has been voted. Yet it 
appears from the figures collected by the accurate though 
sympathetic statisticians of Cambridge that even in East 
Anglia, sometimes called the granary of England, about 
68 per cent. of the income of the farms comes from 
animal, not botanical produce. We have never had such 
striking evidence of the aptitude of this island for animal 
husbandry. 

* * * * 

The trouble about wheat is that—like the grey squirrel—it 
carries a sentimental appeal not evoked by any other crop or 
any quadruped. [ have known cottagers grow almost 
lyrical and quite pathetic over the good old days when you 
could be sure of taking a summer walk between seas of golden 
wheat on either hand. I have heard a Norfolk farmer, who 
possessed and possesses a very spacious farm, speak of wheat 
in almost the same sentimental terms as an Oxfordshire 
cottage woman. He said that he had always grown wheat 
and would always grow wheat while he farmed. If he could 
no longer grow wheat he would cease farming. A farmer who 


did not grow wheat on wheat land was not worth l 
This farmer was not narrow or parochial in most respects, ] 5 
is a good and very eager naturalist, has travelled Sullicie “ 
to avoid the handicap of too homely wits, and is a ty 
enough as a breeder of stock. But he is as Midas : the farm ; 
life is no good to him unless he can convert a few lomndes 
acres into golden wheat; and even the danger that he May 
suffer Midas’ fate is no deterrent: a new generation that 
knows not wheat is rising, perhaps to the great benefit at 
our island farms. 


iS salt. 


* # * 
Farrnrun FArMers. 

The attraction of wheat is naturally very great. We can 
grow immense crops to the acre in England, because our 
climate permits, indeed encourages, autumnal sowings ; and 
to speak roughly, the longer a plant stays in the ground, the 
greater its yield: the striplings of spring cannot compare 
with it. It is because of this productivity that our chief 
“Plant Wizard,” Sir Roland Biffen, prophesies the return 
of the wheatfield to the English farm. He _ himself has 
“created” a “ stronger,” that is, a better milling wheat 
than our forefathers knew, and it yields adequately. But 
wheat has a quality of its own that is too little regarded by its 
votaries. It travels supremely well in ships, and is easily 
handled, suffering very little loss or damage in the process, 
It does not require refrigerators or other expensive plant, 
Hence the whole world is its market, especially that part of 
the world which has accessible harbours. So it is likely to 
be always true that the production of milk and fruit and 
vegetables within this island will be freer from competitive 
challenge than of this mobile grain, that still keeps its 
sentimental hold on the affection of our farmers, in spite of 
the revolution in transport. 

* * * * 
ENCHANTED Woops, 

Many letters have reached me on the subject of the wood 
acquired by the Oxford Preservation Trust on Shotover Hill. 
I had suggested that its treatment might focus a discussion 
on such reserves. At present the public is most rigorously 
excluded. The object is in part to undertake a sort of pro- 
longed spring cleaning, and in part to enable the space to be 
used as a nursery for trees that may later clothe certain naked 
spaces thereabouts. In the future greater liberty to the 
public and the appointment of some warden or watcher may 
be meditated. It is, of course, very difficult to square 
liberty with preservation. A part of the public is desperately 
vandal: trees are defaced, flowers grubbed up and litter 
substituted ; but even this as yet uncured vandalism is not 
necessarily sufficient reason for the permanent reign of barbed 
wire and a principle of exclusion far beyond that of private 


ownership. After all, there is no law of trespass as such in 
England. The public must be educated to assist in preserva- 


tion. It is possible that much may be done by suitable 
notices, such as one sees in Holland. The sentiment against 
a too aristocratic exclusiveness is certainly one cause of the 
readiness to destréy. In general—or such is my experience— 
the best landowners suffer least and the worst most. 

* * * * 

At the same time utterly aimless as well as venomous 
damage is frequently wrought; and such excesses have 
multiplied and intensified since the War. Some of us made 
this very week a second round of visits to a number of birds’ 
nests— including a long-tailed tit’s with eggs—discovered 
a week or more earlier. Every single one was torn down, 
presumably by children. Perhaps the only cure is on the 
lines of the answer of the Japanese statesman, asked how 
they created so ardent and general a patriotism among his 
people. ‘It is quite easy,” he said. ‘* We teach it in the 
elementary schools.” The duty of preservation—of birds 
nests as of trees—is a neglected subject. It should be instilled 
not negatively as an alien duty, but positively as an expression 
of local and of civic pride. You find here and there—as in 
parts of the Forest of Dean—an intense county pride 
that preserves by the force of public opinion. It is not 
harder to encourage such a sentiment than to rebuff it. 

W. Breacu Tuomas, 
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— 
Lettets to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read «th more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.’ —{Ed. Srectator.] 


UNREST IN EUROPE 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
sip, —The Disarmament Conference is taking us nowhere. 
Most of the nations are engaged in a game of make-believe. 

The French, who did not want this conference, are mainly 
cncerned to make nothing look like something. ‘he Germans 
yant parity so that they may be able to talk more firmly 
to the French, Mussolini’s swing over from aeroplanes 
jarkening the sky to talk about the horrors of war has never 
teen satisfactorily explained. There is reason to suspect 
that it had more to do with tactics than with a change of 
jeart. ‘There is no peace spirit on the Continent. There is 
more unrest than there was in 1914, And neither here nor 
there is any attempt being made to face the facts. We are 
simply drifting, perhaps to disaster. 

The unfriendly relations of France and Germany are the 
yoot of the trouble. If France and Germany could be recon- 
ciled, many of the minor troubles, such as the Danzig Corridor, 
would automatically disappear. ‘These minor troubles are 
effects, not Causes. 

I suggest that the reconciling of France and Germany is 
not impossible. A spirit of revenge is not inevitable as the 
result of a war. It depends on the settlement. There was 
no spirit of revenge after the Boer War or after the Prusso- 
Austrian War of 1866. If French fears were analysed, 
they would be found, I think, to concern Alsace-Lorraine. 
There is little doubt that a majority of Germans believe that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be German, How can there be peace 
on that basis ? 

Reading between the lines, and on the lines of memoirs 
dealing with the War and with the Treaty of Versailles, one 
is justified in thinking that Mr. Lloyd George, President 
Wilson, Col. House, and others were doubtful of the wisdom 
of restoring Alsace-Lorraine, in its entirety, unconditionally, 
to France. M. Thomas, former French minister, now connected 
with the League of Nations, was in favour of a_ plebiscite 
(see Lord Bertie’s Memoirs.) 

Both French and Germans could make one dizzy with 
arguments from history in support of their claims to this 
territory. But we cannot turn back the pages of history. 
We cannot restore America to the Red Indians. I can think 
of no good reason why the people of Berlin or Paris should 
presume to tell the people of Strasburg how they are to be 
governed. A plebiscite by districts in Alsace-Lorraine seems 
tome now the only wise solution. 

There remains the awkward circumstance that although 
Germany declares that she did not cause the War she is 
being made to pay Reparations. If Germany became strong 
again, would she demand her money back? I think Germany 
was entirely to blame for the War; but there ought to have 
been some kind of inquiry. We have made a hash of this 
affair—I am, Sir, &c., Peter F. SOMERVILLE. 

Connaught Club, 75 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W.2. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 

{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Mr. Hardie seems to think that in my article on Japan 
and Manchuria I have not done justice to the activities of the 
Japanese in developing the trade and resources of Manchuria. 
It was not my intention to belittle the good work done by the 
Japanese, but to point out that they took more credit than 
was due to them for the prosperity which the territory has 
achieved. 

No one will deny that the progress which Manchuria has 
made during the past twenty-five years has been mainly duc 
to the development by the Chinese of its agricultural resources. 
That this development was only rendered possible by the con- 
struction of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian 
railways may be admitted, but both these railways were 
originally planned and built by the Russians, who also opened 
Dairen as a commercial port. The Japanese have merely 
carried on and extended the work initiated by the Russians, 


and while they have done so very efficiently, and with great 
advantage to the trade of the territory as well as their owa 
trade, the claim which they make to being the creators of the 
prosperity of Manchuria is absurd. Considering the extra- 
ordinary fertility of its soil and its great natural wealth, the 
steady increase since 1907 in the trade of Manchuria is in no 
way astonishing. It would have been far more rapid but for 
the preferential rights claimed by the Japanese, and, more 
especially, their veto on the employment of foreign capital 
other than Japanese in the construction of railways and the 
development of the mineral resources of the territory. 

The figure—1,500,000,000 yen—-at which Mr. Hardie 
places the investments of the Japanese in Manchuria appears 
to me too high. In any case more than half the total repre- 
sents the valuation placed by the Japanese on the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Fushun colliery, while the 
balance, except for the sums lent to the Chinese for the 
construction of the branch lines to which Mr. Hardie refers, 
has been almost entirely expended in the development of 
Dairen as a port and of the Leased Territory and Japanese 
railway settlements. The South Manchuria Railway and 
Fushun colliery were both taken over from the Russians as 
spoils of war. The profits which the Japanese have made out 
of these two undertakings must more than cover the entire 
amount which they have expended on them. On the other 
hand, of the investments of the Japanese in their Leased 
Territory and Railway zone the very large sums sunk in the 
establishment therein of new industries have almost all been 
lost, as very few of these ventures have proved a commercial 
success. Their efforts nevertheless to start such industries 
deserves special commendation, which must be extended also 
to their so-called cultural activities, such as the provision of 
hospitals and schools. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hardie’s confidence that the 
Japanese will in future strictly observe the policy of the 
** open door ”’ in Manchuria will be justified. As long, how- 
ever, as they interpret the term to mean that foreigners are 
merely to be allowed to trade in the territory on equal terms 
with the Japanese but are to have no hand in the development 
of its resources, it is impossible to feel that their assurances 
have any value.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. W1LKINSON. 

Hove, Sussex. 


A MANAGED CURRENCY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The suitability of the expression “* a managed currency ” 
seems to depend upon the meaning given to the word “ cur- 
reney.” 

Sir Arthur Salter evidently takes it to mean notes issued by 
a public authority and token coinage, for he says that the 
authority 
“should maintain a stable value in relation to commodities by 
issuing just so many notes, and no more, as will keep the ratio 
between the supply and demand for them constant” (page 56 of 
Recovery). 

But in this country people cannot be made to absorb any 
more of such currency than they need individually, nor be con- 
tent with any less provided they have bank credit to buy it 
with ; so that the supply of such currency is aufomatic and not 
controllable by a public authority ; if it is supplied in excess 
of requirements it will not circulate, and if restricted below 
them, it will merely cause inconvenience without helping at 
all.* 

A good many people seem to think that we have only to 
increase the volume of inconvertible paper notes to raise 
prices or restrict it to lower them. 

How do they propose to get the increase into circulation ? 
or to withdraw notes already in circulation without merely 
causing inconvenience, to no purpose ? 

Surely what has to be managed and must he. managed is 
credit in all its forms, and nothing else; I refer, of course, to 








* Mr. W. A. Shaw’s Currency, Credit and the Exchanges. 
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this country with its inconvertible currency and its laws and 
methods of business. What we do with our gold holding is 
another matter altogether ; we may buy foreign exchange with 
it as required or deemed advisable ; but that does not come 
into the scope of these observations,—I am, Sir. &e., 

KE, H. B, 


ARMAMENTS AND PROGRESS 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sim,—May I please remind the denouncers of Armaments of 
a few of the good things we owe to the makers of guns, pra- 
jectiles and armour? The armaments industry has resulted 
in something more than cost and destruction. The world has 
received many of its greatest benefits from the work of 
armament makers. 


I know a forge in which, before the War, we produced seven 
units of a certain peace-time article on a nine and a ‘half hours 
shift, and the labour was severe. Since the War thirty-two 
units have been made on an eight-hour shift, and the labout 
has been easy. 

Our Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers has reported 
to the League of Nations that the War-time demand for 
munitions had the effect of “ improving immeasurably the 
equipment and efficiency of British steel works.” 

“ The greatest metallurgical discovery on record,” to quote 
Sir Robert Hadfield, was made by Bessemer when seeking to 
improve the quality of steel for guns. That discovery, or in- 
vention, cut down at a single stroke the cost of steel from 
£70 to £7 per ton, and it gave the world steel and engineering 
industries which have revolutionized the conditions of 
civilized life. It caused steel to be cheap enough for big 
bridges, ships, railway equipment, &e. It gave us not only 
cheap steel, but easier labour and vastly quicker, cheaper and 
safer travel and transport. We owe improved sanitation, 
cheaper and fresher food, easier labour, more Juxuries, and 
vastly inereased safety in mining, railway travelling and sea- 
faring to the results of the arts and crafts of the armament 
makers more than to all other groups of inventors put together. 
The wonderful engines, tools, implements and instruments we 
use are daily testimonials to the researches and inventions of 
men engaged in making armaments. The armaments industry 
has saved the world vastly more money than it has cost. 

Moreover, sound and cheap steel has resulted in more life- 
saving than all the wars on record have resulted in life-losing. 
besides which men would have killed one another in war if 
never & gun or sword had been produced. There is something 
more than destruction involved in armaments, or the word 
armaments. 

In offering this reminder, I say no word against the well- 
meaning folk who advocate limitation or abolition of arma- 
ments. I merely beg to point out that we have derived great 
industrial efficiency, and greatly improved wealth, comfort 
and safety from the work of the makers of modern armaments. 
—I am, Sir, &e., KE. T. Goon. 

Sheffield. 

ABETTING A CRIME 

[To the Editor of the Srvcraton.] 
Sim,-—A matter for much misgiving with regard to the inter- 
national situation to-day is that, although under the League 
Cevenant and Briand-Kellogg Pact war has been renounced 
as constituting a crime, it is, none the less, a crime that may 
be, and is being aided and abetted with impunity both by the 
Bankers and Munition Industries of neutral States throughout 
the world. 

That the present conflict in the Far East is being subsidized 
in this manner by non-combatant States has been made abun- 
dantly clear, At the same time, unless the League’s member- 
ship can be increased to give it absolutely comprehensive 
authority to deal with the matter it is not easy to see how, in 
this respect, the existing rights of private firms can be inter- 
fered with and a danger subversive to League autherity 
removed, 

It may not be out of place, in connexion with this conflict, 
to recall the fact that, since the Russo-Japanese war was 
contested, Japanese national sentiment has undergone a 
fundamental change, ‘The country has become highly indus- 


———— 


trialized and although patriotism is unabated, it has of 

{regular armed forces excepted) shown a marked tenden - 
express itself in a desire to control events and hold its military 
in hand rather than rush into hostilities when these may be 


avoided, 

Tt is not suggested that Japan is on the verge of a social 
revolution, but more unlikely things than this have happened 
during the present century and many who have light 
heartedly made long-term credits for munitions may, in the 
fulness of time, have reason bitterly to regret their action—if 
indeed, they have not already had cause to do this,—] am, Sir 
&e., W. A. Powers, 

Andover, 

NEWS FROM RUSSIA 

[Yo the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” you refer to the 
letter in The Times, in which Lord Revelstoke appeals for the 
abandonment. of personal and_ political prejudice in the 
approach to the problem of relations with Russia. It seem, 
to me that the major difficulty is caused by the scarcity of ney. 
from Russia—unless one includes dull statistics informing the 
world how far the State Plan succeeded in one province anq 
failed in another, what locomotives were built here or repaired 
there, 

The Times itself is, T understand, without a correspondent 
in Moscow. ‘The principal British news agency, Reuters 
supplying a service to every daily newspaper in the country, 
is not represented in Moscow. Reuters relies on the officiai 
Soviet agency, 'Tass, and however good that may be, it is not 
happy medium for the collection and transmission of news for 
British newspapers. 'This immense continent is really desery. 
ing of a trained British journalist (a half-dozen if possible), 
.who speaks the language. _ It is not so difficult a language that 
it cannot be learnt in less than a year. It would pay some 
newspaper to send a man to learn the language and then begin 
to—work! This would be better than asking him to be 
towed everywhere by an interpreter.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Press Club, E.C.A, A Lonpon Journaxisr, 

{Mr. Walter Duranty’s article in the. Spectator of February 
13th, 1982, on the inadequacy of the news reaching this 
country from Russia, may be recalled,—En., Spectator.] 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sm,—-Mr. George Lansbury asks for reasons against the 
Sunday opening of cincmas, I will give him four, brief, blunt, 
and logical. 

First.—Continuous trading with no break for Sundays has 
been illegal for a Jong period. It is grossly unfair to the dealer, 
either in commodities or amusements, who “ plays the game” 
and opens only six days a week. Such an unfair concession, 
if granted by law, should be subject to a very heavy licence, 
which should go to the relief of the local rates, also hospitals 
and dispensaries. 

Second.—Seven days trading in cither commodities or amuse- 
ments entails a prodigious amount of labour upon those to 
whom Sunday is the most prized day for rest and home life. 

Third.—Seven (or seventy) days of the continuous crowding 
of people into any building, cinema or otherwise, is insanitary 
in the highest degree. It is impossible in so brief a time as the 
building is empty to carry out effective cleansing of the floors 
and the purification of the air. If Mr. Lansbury has smelt 
the smells or carried away the noxious microbes in his throat, 
as I have done in a cinema open for weeks continuously, he will 
agree with this. 

Fourth and Greatest.—No man, not even Mr. Lansbury, ean 
say that any class, high or low, in this country are starved for 
lack of amusement. We are all obsessed to an alarming extent 
with a craze for amusement. On the contrary, we are starving 
for the mental rest, the moral and spiritual culture, which the 
Sabbath offers. Reading, writing, a restful home life and reli- 
gion, are shamefully crowded out of our lives. Religious culture 
and worship are of tremendous importance, but the cinema will 
have none of it in its seven days money-making. ‘* Where 
there is no vision the people perish,’’—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Highgate Road, N.\W. ALEX, SLADE. 
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— 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.]} 

_Mr. Lansbury claims that the Sunday cinema is at: the 
ent indissolubly connected with hospital maintenance, 
«one the connexion is factitious, it cannot be permitted to 
corrupt one’s judgement of the moral and mental tendency 
of “ the pictures.” The cinema is a retrograde influence, 
aa insult to. refinement and art, and out of harmony with the 
oducational movements of the age. But Mr. Lansbury sees 
* impropricty in the proposal that governors of hospitals 
should enter into partnership, as it were, with those who make 
large profits out-of the cinema vice. The bodies of patients 
are to be cared for at the expense of the souls of their fellows! 
The log-rolling of sectional interests inevitably compasses the 
betrayal of the welfare of the people as a whole. 

Mr. Lansbury’s compassion for the poor resembles that of 
an indulgent mother for an invalid child. He is satisfied that 
the cinema entertains the overworked, and he cannot be 
pothered with the question of its wholesomeness. He is still 
more indifferent to the preservation of Sunday as a bulwark 
ofthe nation’s moral life. Yet it is monstrous that those who 
nobly and desperately try to counteract the lowering influences 
of the week should be impeded by Parliament’s capricious 
anti-sabbatie rogations. 

Mr. Lansbury’s weakness as a reformer is that he dispenses 
with the intellectual aids of the age. The light thrown on the 
conditions of human development by the artist, the psycholo- 
gist, the religionist and the hygienist he is content to brush 
aside. But other reformers consult and respect these critics, 
‘and subject their advice to conscientious perpension in forming 
‘a decision whether an amusement imported from a quite 
different country and clime is suited to the direction it is 
desired to give to the minds of English youth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 Wakefield Street, W.C. 1. Linpsay S. GARRETT. 


Sir, 


[To the Editor of the SprcratTor.] 

Sm,—It is quite true, as Mr. Lansbury points out in his 
recent letter to you, that Voluntary Hospitals in London 
have benefited materially by various items of revenue which 
are thought by some people to be undesirable. But it should 
not be overlooked that the total receipts of these Hospitals 
from voluntary sources of all kinds have averaged in recent 
years about £2,800,000. Every separate item of receipts 
is, of course, important, especially to the Hospitals which 
have serious deficits, since the net aggregate excess of 
surpluses over deficits for all the 140 Hospitals taken together 
is only a narrow one, having ranged in recent years between 
£18,000 and £80,000. But, when the effect of any particular 
item on the future of the Hospitals is being considered, it 
is necessary to bear inf mind the proportion which that item 
bears to the total voluntary receipts.—We are, Sir, &c., 

SOMERLEYTON, LEONARD L. Conen, H. A. WreRNHER, 
Hon. Secretaries, King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 

7 Walbrook, E.C.4. 


CHRISTIANITY versus MORALITY 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.]| 
Sirn,—1I should judge from the gloomy tone of your corre- 
spondent’s letter, if his assumptions are correct, that he has 
never seriously transgressed or received the fruits of the 
prodigal’s return, 

It may be, as he says, that the repentant sinner spreads 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness about him, which is absent 
from the mere moralist, who never sins or follows the dictates 
of duty ; nevertheless, I-doubt if it is desirable to stress the 
prodigal ideal in the home, apart from the expense (at the 
present price of veal) of meeting the subsequent claims for 
fatted calves.—I. am, Sir, &c., J. B. Conen. 

The School of Medicine, Leeds. 





THE TEACHER IN MODERN LIFE 
[| To the Editor of the SpecratoR.| 
Sir,— After reading the two interesting letters which you have 
published on the subject of my article on the ‘* Teacher in 
Modern Life,” I think I had better restate my argument very 
briefly. My contention is that we have now organized our 
social life on a new basis; that provision for ‘the common 
enjoyment of leisure is now an important part of our life, and 


that.those. persons who are directly concerned with the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the nation have in consequence greater 
responsibilities and greater opportunities than ever before. 
This is less the concern of clergymen and all ministers of 
religion; but is very specially true of the teachers. For if 
adults are to appreciate their opportunities, their education 
as children must be of quite a different character from the 
education that seemed suitable a generation ago. Teachers 
should be paid and trained on the assumption that this is their 
function. 

I have no means of telling how far teachers to-day are dis- 
charging this function. In the village I know best the head- 
master is in the habit of taking thirty children to see the 
National Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, Milton’s 
cottage, and Stoke Poges church, in order to give them a living 
interest in their study of history and literature. I don’t know 
how far he is typical, but I have been told by friends who 
work for the University Councils that teachers give up a great 
deal of time to such publie work. What is clear to me is that 
the nation will ultimately get the teaching it deserves.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. L. Tiammonp. 

The Reform Club. 


BULLFIGHTS IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir,—In the “* News of the Week” section of the Spectator for 
April 30th there occurs a paragraph, entitled ‘Fewer Bull- 
fights in Spain,” which contains a number of inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations derived from The Times. 

In the first place, the late Dictator’s “* reforms ” can hardly 
be said to have been “ continued’ by the Republic, which 
has merely accepted the existing regulations established by 
Royal Decrees, despite the fact that many Republicans pre- 
viously gave promise of suppressing the bullfight altogether. 
Nor is continued protection of the picadors’ horses by means 
of a “ quilted coat” so entirely satisfactory; since this 
measure, although it may be claimed to have deflected 18,000 
horses from the bullring, also considerably heightens the 
suffering of the protected horses themselves by lengthening 
their lives in the arena. 

Secondly, the actual number by which bullfights decreased 
last year was 53 corridas of full-grown bulls and 354 noviliadas. 
This total of 407 fewer officially regulated fights differs from 
the figure given in your columns by 1093: presumably 
accounted for by the final legal suppression of capeas, or 
village market-place fights. But, as the evidence upon which 
this latter figure may be computed is necessarily speculative, 
and as the capea itself was (and is ?) an informal affair involv- 
ing only one or two bulls, which were not always killed, it 
seems optimistic to pretend that the figure of 1,500 fewer 
corridas is at all trustworthy, or that it represents any decline 
in the popularity of the bullfight proper. Moreover, this 
decrease was entirely and absolutely due to financial considera- 
tions.’ Last year was 1931. - 

Thirdly, of course, it is misleading to refer to the fiesta 
nacional, however sarcastically, as a sport; since, detestable 
or not, it has none of the attributes of a sport and is never 
regarded as such by the Spaniard, who goes to the Plaza to 
watch a spectacle, not to enjoy a game. Clearly he agrees 
with you as to the cruelty of the capea (which may be described 
as the sport, rather than the art, of bullfighting) ; but cruelty 
to the Spaniard means first and foremost cruelty to human 
beings, and it is purely to protect human life that the dangerous 
capea has been legislated against. 

Finally, it seems necessary to point out that the bullfighting 
and football seasons do not seriously overlap. Perhaps for 
some similar reason cricket survives in England: and though 
it is possible to conceive of ping-pong matches having been 
played on cricket-pitches without a consequent decline in the 
popularity of that traditionally English game, it is extremely 
hard to believe that Spanish Football League matches have 
ever been played in any bullring, since even Madrid’s latest 
and largest arena would not be big enough for the purpose ; 
whereas no doubt its Stadiums would.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dyjichleys, Woking, Surrey. E. Sr. QuintTIN BrivGe. 

{Though we publish this letter, we must not be held to 
endorse the charge of misrepresentation against The Times. 
—-Ep. Spectator.] 
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HOLDER AND ANOTHER versus INLAND 
REVENUE COMMISSIONERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sm,—There has been no newspaper comment on the above 
decision in the House of Lords ;_ but it very seriously affects 
the position of anyone who guarantees any advance by a bank 
to any friend, relation, or company. 

When the borrower pays the interest on his overdraft to the 
bank he cannot deduct Income Tax from the interest ; but 
on the bank giving him a certificate of the interest having 
been paid without deduction of Income Tax he can recover 
the amount of the tax from the Revenue. In this case the 
bank made to a certain company a loan which was guaranteed 
by the appellant to the House of Lords, whose appeal has just 
been dismissed. 

After a time the company failed to pay the interest and the 
appellant guarantor was therefore forced to pay the interest 
himself. In the Court of first instance Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
held that the guarantor, having stepped into the shoes of the 
borrower, was therefore entitled to deduct the tax; but the 
Court of Appeal and the House of Lords reversed his judge- 
ment and decided that interest could not be deducted because 
the payment by the guarantor was made under his guarantee, 
and therefore was not made by the person to whom the bank 
had advanced the money. 

It is not for me to quarrel with the Jegality of such an 
august decision ; but whether right or wrong, it seems to me 
contrary to natural justice. Why the Revenue should in such 
a case insist on the bank receiving as part of the bank’s profits 
the Income Tax which the borrower could have deducted 
passes my understanding, especially as it is obviously more 
to the benefit of the bank than to the benefit of the Revenue. 

However, the decision of the House of Lords cannot be 
altered except by Act of Parliament, and it only remains for 
the man in the street to appreciate the way in which the posi- 
tion of a guarantor has been affected. I do not suppose 
that any bank will welcome the decision, for it must certainly 
diminish the amount of loans which they can make on the 
strength of a guarantee, and in the past these loans have done 
much to grease the wheels of bank business. The decision 
certainly strengthens the hand of anyone who wants to refuse 
giving a guarantee.—I am, Sir, &e., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lincoli’s Inn, W.C, 2. 


THE SHEPHERD’S TALE 

|To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir,--It is not only shepherds counting their sheep who 
had a special set of numerals for theiy purpose. In a book 
which has just been published, Cornish Seafarers, by A. K, 
Hamilton Jenkin, there is a description of the Cornish fisher- 
men “* shooting ~ their nets and, after a long wait, drawing 
* this,” says the writer, ‘used to be the 
signal among the mackrel drivers for the calling of their 
ancient chant : 


them in again ; 


Biel, mata, treja, peswara, pempes, wethes ! 
‘A mackrel, a fellow, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth !° of 
which each man cried a word in turn as the first netted fish 
appeared, *a formula,’ as Mr. Nance has observed, ‘ closely 
matched by fishermen in Scotland, and on the south and 
east coasts of England. “—TI am, Sir, &e., 
72 Westhorough, Scarborough. A. NEAVE BraAysuaw, 


THE SPEAKING OF POETRY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—We wish to hold a Festival for the speaking of Poetical 
Stories on Wednesday, October 5th. We hope that it may be 
possible to perform at this Festival the work of young living 
British poets. We offer the following prizes for narratival 
poems suitable for performance ; for the First Prize, £25; for 
the Second Prize, £15. 

The poems submitted must be original tales in verse, in 
English, not less than four thousand words in length, and not 
yet published or performed. They must be suitable for nar- 
ration by from one to four speakers. They must be stories : 


that is, tales told of deeds done ; not plays, or actings of deeds. 
The Authors must be of British birth, and not more than 
forty years of age on September Ist, 1932, 


———— 
—_ 


The poems submitted must be sent to us in typeser} 
between August 20th and September Ist, 1932, with 
author’s guarantee that the work is original, and that if it he 
found suitable it may be performed on the day of the Festival 
In every case a stamped and addressed envelope must he 
enclosed for the return of the typescript. Should no ith 
suitable for performance be submitted, the prizes will-not ik 
awarded.—We are, Sir, &e., CONSTANCE MASEPFIELD 

Boar's Hill, Oxford. JOHN MASEFIELD, : 


O SI SIC OMNES . a4 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—You may be interested in, and possibly: gratified by, an 
incident which occurred in a train within the last few ‘days 
rear Manchester. A friend of mine entered. my compartment 
with this week's Spectator among his papers. In the course 
of conversation regarding our pleasure in reading it, it trans. 
pired that his copy went to British Columbia and my own went 
to South India. A stranger in another corner of the com. 
partment picked up a copy of this week's Spectator from among 
his papers, and said, ‘* And mine goes to Southern Rhodesia!” 

One wonders how inaccurate must be the figures of your cir. 
culation as attested to by your chartered accountants !—[ 
am, Sir, &e., (Rev.) Epwarp Hansoy, 

90 Preston New Road, Blackburn. 


RUSKIN’S HOME 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—I am sure all Ruskin lovers will be distressed to hear 
that the estate of Brantwood, Ruskin’s old home, is to be up 
for sale in June. 

It is nothing less than a tragedy that the home of one 
of the great Victorians should aot be preserved for the nation, 
Can nothing be done at this late hour? Surely there must 
be enough lovers of Ruskin alive to provide the sum of money, 
which I understand is not a very large one, to preserve Brant: 
wood for the nation.—I am, Sir, &e., ** RUSKINIAN,” 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Housing PROBLEM, 

It is interesting to hear of the practical way in which the 
Bethnal’Green and East London Housing Association, through 
a purely voluntary effort backed by a government subsidy, has 
tackled the housing problem, and even paid a small dividend, 
Brent House, built by the Association in Hackney, is a block 
of thirty-two attractively designed model flats. These flats 
are let at weekly rents varying from 9s. 3d., according to size, 
It speaks for itself that from the thousands of applications 
only thirty-two families can be accepted. Particulars from the 
Secretary, St. Margaret’s House, Old Ford Road, Bethnal 
Green, E, 2.—Ip1ina Brassry, Park Gate, Battle. 


He is Dead and Gone, Lady 


IT LOVED two men, 
But he has died 
Who loved not when 
, For love I sighed. 
Grow old, division ! 

Refine your dart ! 
In dumb submission 
We lie apart. 


As fain would we 
Who kept our lives ; 
‘Though flesh agree 
The spirit strives ; 
And in my grieving 
1 wish instead 
‘The loth were living, 
The living —dead. 


Still to be wooed, 
Still to be won, 
Vainly I brood 
On love foregone 3; 
I would be licfer 
Sunk in my shroud, 
‘Yo Jay me for ever 
With ploughman and ploughed, 
A. EF. Coprann. 
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“Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries.must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 


The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 


words must be counted and the number given. 


No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the S 


’ 


‘pectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——) 


Competition No. 56 (Ser By “ DuGtt.”) 

j paizE of £2 2s, is offered for a Gardener’s Rhyming 
Alphabet. Competitors are reminded that the best 
shyming alphabets are the simplest: for example, “ A 
yas an Archer who shot at a frog . . ciel 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 9th, 1932. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of May 2Ist, 
1932. 


Competition No. 57 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


jr is supposed that Mr. Epstein has been honoured 
yith Membership, of the Royal Academy. A prize of 
g 2s, is offered for the best poem, of not more than 
%5 lines, commemorating the event. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, May 16the 
1932, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
May 28th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No, 55 will appear in our 
yext issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 27 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
vith in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-seventh of these competitions closes on Monday, 
Yay 16th, 1982. Entries should be marked “ Limerick 
No, 27.” 

The result of the twenty-fifth of these competitions 
vill be announced in our next issue. 

(It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 24 


Tz most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 
“Rus in Urbe”’ (L. A. G. Strong), ** Farmer Poets” (Sir 
Wiliam Beach Thomas), °° Fiction and Its Readers ” (Arthur 
Waugh), ““An Indian Comedy” (Evelyn Waugh), *‘ The 
Newgate Calendar” (Graham Greene), and ‘* The Teacher 
in Modern Life’ (J. L. Hammond). The entries of John 
White, William Olney and Raymond Haines are commended, 
The prize is awarded to W, Hodgson Burnet, Salisbury 
lower, Windsor Castle, 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
FARMER Poets (page 555). 
It is all to the good that our cows on 
The whole ignore Bridges’ pow-wows on 
The things they devour, 
For their milk would turn sour 


If they tackled what he thinks they browse on, ' 
+ e 
Report of Competition No. 54 
(Reporr AND AwarD By “ DuUGLI.”) 

Ir has been suggested that the language of Shakespeare may 
have to be translated into modern English if it is to be under- 
stood by the young theatregoers of the present day. A 
prize of £2 2s. was offered for a rendering in modern stage 
dialogue of Act II, Scene 2 of Romeo and Juliet. Long speeches 
are out of fashion on the stage to-day, and the whole scene was 
to be cut to not more than 1,000 words, including stage 
directions. 

It is rather shocking to think of Spectator competitors re- 
writing Shakespeare in the octave of the Stratford celebra- 
tions! They have been quite unabashed, however, and some 
of them have even gone beyond * modern English ” and have 
made their translations in broad Hollywoodese. 

Miss E. G. Owen has had the happy idea of re-writing the 
seene as J. M. B. might have written it, and her Barriesque 
stage directions are delightful. But her rendering is too far 
from the origiial to’ be counted a translation, and is Highly 
Commended, with* Miss M, Chishohn and ‘ Halj,” 


The prize of £2 2s. is awarded to W. Hodgson Burnet, 
Salisbury Tower, Windsor Castle. 
THE PRIZE SCENE. 
RoMEo AND Jutrert Ur to Dare. 
Act II, Scrnr 2. 
Scene: The Capulets’ Garden. Enter Romeo.} 

Romeo: Hullo! What a bit of luck! There’s Julie at her 
window! And to think the darling doesn’t know how I love her! 
By Jove, she’s speaking ! 

JuLier: Oh how I wish 

Romeo: There she goes again! 
ping in that dressing gown ? 

JutreT: How I wish you hadn't got that rotten surname of 
yours — 

Romeo (doubtfully): I say, I wonder if its quite playing the 
game to listen in like this ? Or should I butt in ? 

JuvreT: It’s that horrid name Montague I hate. I simply 
cavt be Mrs. Montague. Now if only you were a Smith or a 
Robinson or something decent I would say ** Yes” at once. 

Romero (aloud): Tl buy that Julie, dear! Say you love me! 
and you can call me by any old name you like! 

JULIET (peering out of the window) : Who's that ? 
name, you—you eavesdropper ? 


Gad! Doesn’t she look top- 


What is your 


Romeo (gaily): My name, dear lady, is the one you've just 
said you hate, so naturally I hate it myself! 
Juniet : R. Montague, Esquire, or 'm a Dutchwoman! Well 


I'm —! How did you get here, sir? Pretty risky, isn’t it, if 
my people find you ? 

20MEO: Who cares if they do? As to how T got here, [ just 
sealed a jolly old wall like these chaps in the films. 

Juvmet: But they ll murder you! 

Romeo: Let ’em all come ! 

JuuietT: But tell me, how did vou find me ? 

L0MEO: Oh, love showed the Way and all that sort of thing, 
you know. 

Jeter: You make me positively blush, you bold man!. De« 
you really love me, Romeo? Say you do and that you don't 
think me a brazen hussy for saying what you overheard. 

Romeo: I swear —. 

JuLret: No, don’t swear. 
Just say it and I'll believe you. 


You're much too fond of swearing. 
But I do think you were rash 


to come. You must go now, dear, Good-night and pleasant 
dreams. 

Romeo: Oh, don’t go yet! IT want — 

JuLiet: [must go. What do you want ? 

Romeo: I want you to say that you love me and that you'll 
be mine for ever. 

SunretT: Of course IT love you. You know that, darling. [Maid 
calls within.) Sh! There’s someone calling me. Good-night. 
(Over her shoulder :) All right, Pm coming ! (To Romeo:) Don't 
go yet. Ill be back in a minute. [ Ewvit.] 


{ Re-enter Juliet.] 

Jvutret: Just one word more, Romeo dear, and then really 
good-night. Ii you still mean what you let me know 
by someone whom I will send to you to-morrow when and where 
we can get married, and I will be yours “ for keeps”? as you would 
vulgarly put it. 


say, 


Maw: Miss Julie! Miss Julie! 

Jvuuer: Coming! (To Romeo:) But if you want to back 
out — 

Matp: Miss Julie! 


(To Romeo -) Then fer heaven’s sake 


Juitmet: Oh, all right. say 
so and be done with it. 
20MEO: Why, of course — 
Juuret: I simply must go. Good-night, 
| Re-enter Julie "A 


> ’ 
LOMmeO . 


[Ruxit. 


[ say, 
Yes, old thing ? 
I forgot to ask you. 


JULIET : 

ROMEO: 

JULIET: 
to-morrow ? 

Romeo: Shall we say nine-ish ? 

Jceurt: Right-oh. Let me see, [ve forgotten what I was going 
to say when I called you back. 

Romero: Good egy! Then I can stay till you remember. 

Junuet: But I shall go on forgetting while L remember you're 
still there. 

Romeo: And I shall do my 
that you can go on forgetting. 

Jutmr: Don't be silly. Youmust go. It’s nearly morning. Al 
the same, I wish you were a bird tied to a string so that L could 
pull you back again ! 

Romeo: I guess ('d be a good bird, Julic! 
much pulling, what ! 
Juuier: Well, this really must be good-night this time. I mean it, 


What time shall I send to you 


best to forget to remind you s« 


Wouldn't re quire 


Romeo: Allright. Good-night, darling. Um off straight away 
to see the parson about hitching us up. Cheerio! See you 


to-morrow: | Waves his hand and—extt.} 
W, Hopeson BURNET: 
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Bilow on His Successors 


Memoirs, 1909-1919. By Prince von Bilow. 
Geoffrey Dunlop. (Putnam. 25s.) 

Bru.wi1Ant as ever, and still more bitter than before, Prince 
von Biilow poses in the third and last volume of his memoirs as 
the skilled workman who has lost his job and must watch 
clumsy apprentices blundering more and more desperately. 
He finds an evident pleasure in exposing the mistakes of his 
successors, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Herr Michaelis, Count 
Hertling, Prince Max of Baden. No enemy critic has said 
harsher things about Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, whom the 
Prince accuses of ignorance, want of tact, vacillation, jealousy 
and spite. In 1914, 

“the clumsy stupidity of our rulers gave our enemies every chance 
of arousing the public opinion of the world against our pacific loyal 
people. Those who in 1914 had the direction of Germany’s policy 


were neither cunning incendiaries nor ruthless swashbucklers—they 
were fools.” 


Translated by 


Biilow himself had supported Austria in 1908, when she flouted 
the Berlin ‘Freaty by annexing Bosnia, but he blames his 
successor because he did not * keep a determined check on 
Austrian policy.” He says that in the spring of 1914 Russian 
‘diplomatists told him that Austria was planning an attack on 
Serbia. At the same time Russian jealousy was excited by the 
appointment of General Liman von Sanders to a Turkish army 
command. The archduke’s murder he defined at the time as 
“either a débarras or an embarras,”’ and he declares that the 
Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, Count Szogyenyi, regarded it 
as a débarras—‘a dispensation of Providence ” which had 
eliminated a dangerous man. Bethmann, he says, took a 
somewhat similar view ; 

‘this murder was abominable, yet its political results would be good, 
since now the heads of the Russian Government, above all the Tsar, 
would turn from Serbia.” 

Biilow retorted with an ancedote—he is never at a loss for 
anecdotes, and they are all to the point—about the Tsar 
Alexander I, who, on being told that Louis XVIII could not 
employ Savary, who had held the court-martial on the Duc 
d@’Enghien, replied: “Is that all? Why, I dine every day 
with Bennigsen and Ushakov who strangled my father (the 
Tsar Paul).”’ In any case, Biilow did not believe that the 
Serbian Government instigated or denied the assassination. 

For Biilow, as indeed for most people who have studied the 
question, the fatal blunder on Germany’s part was to give 
Austria a blank cheque—pledging support, whatever she chose 
to do in Serbia. He says that even as late as July 26, after the 
Austrian Minister had left Belgrade, the Berlin Foreign Office 
was unperturbed ;_ a high official whom he met at Norderney 
that day telephoned to ask if he should return to Berlin, and 
was told that it was a false alarm. Up to August Ist the 
¥oreign Office was warning the Press not to attack France or 
England, as those Powers were expected to remain neutral, 
On that day Germany declared war on Russia. Albert Ballin, 
the Hamburg shipping magnate—one of the few men whom 
Biilow never mentions without praise—called on Bethmann- 
Hollweg when the ultimatum was being drafted. ‘* Why such 
haste to declare war on Russia 7 ”’ asked Ballin, to which the 
Chancellor replied : “ If I don’t, we shan’t get the Socialists to 
fight.” Ballin is credited with a shrewd comment on the 
unconditional support given to Austria. 

** This last seemed our worst stupidity. Had he, Ballin would say, 
found himself forced to let his partner go to Monte Carlo for the pur- 

pose of risking their joint capital on red or black, pair or impair, he 
would have insisted at any rate.on going with him and standing at 
his side to place the stakes. But to send him off alone to Monte Carlo 
with full permission to play as he liked there !” 
Biilow himself had an early experience of the sorrow that the 
War was to bring to millions, for his brother, a General of 
cavalry, was killed before Li¢ge on August 5th. He found the 
Kmperor “ excited and yet exhausted,” anxious that he should 
take the Roman Embassy and yet unable to induce the 
Chancellor to agree. When Biilow called on the Chancellor, he 
was reminded of the Hebrew scapegoat, painted by Holman 
Hunt ; “ with a look of ineffable anguish in its eyes.” 

* At last I said to him, ‘ Well, tell me at least how it all happened.’ 
He raised his long thin arms to heaven, and answered in a dull, 
exhausted voice, ‘ Oh—if I only knew!” . . . He mastered himself, 
and said, in a quick stutter : ‘ This may be a violent storm but short 


—very short. I count on a war of not more than three, or rh 
the very most four, months, and I’m basing my whole policy o ps a 
And I hope that in spite of the war—or because of it, m that, 


even— 
reach some really sound, friendly, trustful relationship wat 


England—and then through England with France.” 

Biilow thought such hopes vain. Cynics in Berlin were deserip, 
ing imaginary peace negotiations in which France seemed will 
ing to dismantle her fortresses, but which were broken off Whey 
Germany required France to take half a dozen of her Present 
diplomatists—a jest which delighted the author, 

Biilow’s account of his special mission to Italy in Decembe 
1914, is of considerable interest. He maintains that the 
German Foreign Office did not want him to succeed in keeping 
Italy out of the War, lest he should regain his old prestige, 
Flotow, the titular ambassador, said as much to his councillor 
in Rome. Jagow, in Berlin, communicated Biilow’s confide. 
tial reports to the Austrian Government, regardless of the fact 
that Biilow was always criticising Austria for her folly in not 
making concessions to Italy. It is conceivable that, unde 
strong pressure from Berlin, Vienna would have yielded the 
Trentino and bought peace with Italy. But no pressure was 
applied. The German Emperor and his Ministers were 4s jt 
hypnotized by their ally, who for his part had no scruples late: 
in trying to make a separate peace with France, Poy 
Benedict XV, we are told, instructed Cardinal Piffl—th 
Archbishop of Vienna who died the other day—to urge the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to sacrifice the Trentino. “Th 
Emperor would not even Iet him finish. His old face erimson 
with rage, he seized Piffl’s arm and literally thrust him fron 
the room.” Biilow’s warnings were ignored. Berlin preferred 
to believe Flotow who, as late as March, 1915, was declaring 
that Italy would never dare to fight Austria; Bethmann. 
Hollweg himself was. more pessimistic, but professed his in. 
ability to influence the Austrian Government. Once again the 
* brilliant second,” in William II's phrase, had his own way, 
to Germany’s detriment. When .Biilow _ returned - to 
Berlin, the Chancellor implored him , to preserve silence 
about the Austrian blunders, lest German morale should be 
impaired. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s long-delayed resignation came: in 
July, 1917. It is clear that Biilow hoped to return to office, 
He reports the Emperor as saying to Count August Eulenburg: 
‘* Go and find my wife and tell her she'll have her Biilow back 
again.” He thinks that he could have made a reasonable peac 
‘** on condition that our enemies saw no weakness in us.” He 
would have restored Belgium, given the Trentino to Italy, and, 
“if necessary,”’ French Lorraine to France, and might perhaps 
have neutralized Alsace-Lorraine. Many people who can 
recall the situation as it was then will share Biilow’s view that 
on such terms the War might have been ended a year sooner, 
But Biilow was denied the opportunity. Instead of appointing 
his most experienced statesman, the Emperor, on the advice 
of Valentini, chief of his secretariat, chose Michaelis, a minot 
official, who was as little known in Germany as he was abroad, 
and of whom the Emperor had never heard. Germany was 
then, of course, ruled by Ludendorff, and the civilians counted 
for little or nothing. But the appointment revealed the 
hopeless incapacity of the Emperor and_ his advisers, 
though William II, speaking of the new Chancellor to 
the King of Saxony, said: “He really is the best I've 
ever had.” 

Enough has been said to show that Biilow’s closing volume 
is, like the two others, of absorbing interest and of very cot 
siderable historic value. His bias is obvious, but his knowledge 
of men and affairs is wide and intimate, and he is a witty and 
entertaining writer. Just as Louis XIV is best known through 
St. Simon, so William II and his court will be remembered 
most clearly through the fallen Chancellor who took this 
posthumous revenge on him. Mr. Dunlop’s translation of 4 
difficult original with many quotations reads well, but 
marred here and there by such slips as the translation of 
“ freisinnige ’—the old party name of the independent 
Radicals—as “ free-thinking,” which conveys a sinister meal 
ing to the English reader. 

EDWARD TIAWK&E. 
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« Some talk of Alexander—” 


der The Great. By Ulrich Wilcken. “Translated by 
see. Richards. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
pew things acquire fresh force and meaning in the pawns of 
translation : German pre is one of them. —Cranmer’s 
(ollects, in our Book of Common Prayer, afford a rare example 
jn another sphere. This book is admirably translated from the 
German ; it is a pleasure to read, and’ its construction, m 
hich historical detail is scrupulously treated, without detri- 
ment to a clear presentat ion of the main leitmotif, contrasts 
pleasantly with the scintillating phrases and imaginary recon- 
ructions which characterize much recent biography. 

Alexander, son of Philip of Macedon, of a worthy father a 
yorthier son, is beyond all question one of the half-dozen 
wreatest men that the world has seen. Like his ancestor and 
model, Achilles, he died in his thirty-third year, at the height 
of his youthful vigour, after conquering the Middle Kast, 
gibduing the war-like tribes of North-West India, then, as 
now, racially unrelated to the Hindu majority. From the 
contemporary record of his admirer and friend Nearchus, and 
fom other historical sources, we recognize in him a per- 
sonality of towering strength, in whom clear vision and sober 
judgement were united with passionate love for his friends, an 
qubition limited only by the bounds of ocean, and. a simple 
piety which was the seeret of his supreme self-confidence. 

The modern idea—how ill-founded we may presently learn 
_that economic and _ political policies can profitably be 
jivorced from strategic and military considerations, had not 
yet been born. ‘Io Alexander they were different aspects of 
the same problem-—how to unite east and west. 

He wrought a revolution in the economic life of his day. 
Up to his time the East and West formed separate economic 
groups, not without numerous contacts, but in no 
way interdependent. His conquests threw open to Greek 
enterprise vast reserves. of raw material and limitless markets, 
with consequences to the world second in importance only to 
those that followed the discovery of the Americas. 

He abandoned the hoarding of treasure, and by means of a 
arency began to put idle bullion into circulation, reserving 
to himself the minting not only of gold but also of silver. He 
created a uniform imperial coinage, and by separating finance 
from taxation evolved a centralized system of financial control 
which raised his system high above the confusion of his 
Achaemenid predecessors. 

This system was intended to be the basis of great schemes of 
economic development : he Jaboured to restore the canals of 
Babylon ; he sent experts to investigate the mineral wealth 
of India, and despatched to Macedonia the finest herds of 
cattle from the plains north of Kabul. Though he was ever 
faithful to Greek culture, and venerated his own literature, 
art and architecture, he cherished the idea of a race-fusion 
of his Macedonians with the Iranian peoples, whom alone in 
the East he regarded as worthy agents in his plan of world 
dominion. He sought earnestly to reconcile the East with 
the West, praying earnestly that concord and partnership of 
tule might be granted to the Macedonians and Persians ; his 
was to be a Macedonian-Persian Empire. 

Ile died at a moment which to him and to his companions 
was but the outset of his career. He had never been defeated, 
never checked or baffled ; what general can show such a record 
after a score of battles ? And withal a champion while a 
general, Napoleon used his sword once as generalissimo ; 
Alexander was first in a breach, first in a charge, wounded a 

(ozen times, himself the leader of every desperate expedition. 
Half of it was mad recklessness, the other was set purpose ; 
professional armies were new as yet, and the machine needed 
animating with a personal feeling if it were to submit to the 
labours which Alexander designed for its endurance. Remem- 
bering the impressionable nature of a veteran army, can we 
wonder at the passionate love evinced on the Acesines and the 
Tigris? There is no more touching scene in history than 
was enacted in that chamber at Babylon when the scarred 
veterans of fifty battles, who had mutinied for one more look 
at their godlike chief, filed in silence before the dying king, 
speechless but able to look recognition and raise a hand when a 
well-remembered face went by. It would absolve Arrian for 
many sins that, without a word of rhetorical declamation on 


such a theme, he has only repeated the simple story of the 
royal diary concerning the illness and death of the young 
conqueror and pacificator of helf the world. 

But there must be reason in hero-worship ; let no one think 
it a miracle that Alexander conquered the Persian Empire: a 
far meaner general could have done it as surely, if at more cost, 
and perhaps only accident has robbed Agesilaus of some of the 
fame of Alexander. 

It was much that Alexander conquered, and it was more 
that he did it at incredibly small expense of life ; but it was 
most that he left every province as much his own behind hin 
as if he had spent all his thirty years in its administration. 
This is his highest honour, and his military fame must take 
second place. That will always rest on the seeond count, on 
the economy of life, whereby he certainly ranks above Napo- 
leon, perhaps above Hannibal; on his campaigns beyond 
the Tigris, wherein his ever-happy dispositions discomfited 
every variety of enemy, of whom some had baffled every 
great king since Cyrus; on the merited fortune that never 
failed before a wail or lost a battle, that never knew a Zama 
or a Waterloo. 

He is not forgotten in Asia, where no successful siatesman 
has yet arisen who was not also a great general. The chants 
of his armies still echo faintly from castle to castle on every 
sunlit crag on their line of march from Persepolis to Susa. On 
the North-West Frontier of India, the Pathan wrestler, before 
closing with his adversary, raises his arms and eyes sky-wards. 
with the invocation dérauic. The word is at once an epitaph 
and a tribute to Alexander—the Word of Power, compared 
with which the argosies of the merchants, the babbling of the 
economists, and the interminable chatter of Round Tables 
and Councils, are as * the small dust of the balance.” 

A. T. WILson, 


M. Maurois’ Universe 


A Private Universe. By Andié Maurois. (Cassell. 8s. 6:1} 
‘Tus latest book by M. Maurois is a rag bag of casual reflec- 
tions, satirical sketches and extracts from diaries. It ranges 
over a vast variety of subjects, from advice toa young French- 
man going to live in England to fragments of a universal 
history published on Uranus in 1992, from the comparative 
political stabilities of France and England to the author's 
theory of the private universe—we all, it seems, inhabit 
private universes of our own from which we look out upon 
the world through windows brightened by young love or dark- 
ened by cirrhosis of the liver. Hence the infinite varieties of 
man’s outlook and the impossibility of securing agreement 
between philosophies——nd from the extent to which changes 
iv civilization produce change in love to the crisis in America, 

The most substantial piece in the book is a longish essay, 
** Chelsea Way,” in the Proust manner, describing the impact 
of the society of an English aristocratie clique slightly dashed 
with intellect upon an edueated Frenchman, his disgust at 
finding his brief hour of opportunity for garnering ideas and 
exposing his soul “ frittered away in chatter which, though 
possibly charming, was certainly pointless,” and his alarm at 
discovering Lord Shalford in the course of an admirable dis- 
quisition on the characteristics of English diplomacy “‘ inexor- 
ably eyeing the light-covered uppers of my boots.” The 
peculiar flavour of smart-intellectual society “ pedantry ... 
so scrupulously avoided that one sometimes had the impression 
of an affectation of nonchalance and frivolity in passing 
judgement,” is admirably caught, Indeed, the book is fult of 
things subtly observed and wittily rendered, the fine products 
of a cultivated and distinguished mind, There is, for example, 
a picture of Charles Chaplin as the Proustian Swann of an 
aristocratic but semi-decadent Hollywood caste, a caste which 
employs English butlers and laments the good old days of the 
silent film over the port and nuts, or a penetrating interpreta- 
tion of the traveller’s conventionally delighted recognition of 
small differences in clothes and food, trains and stations and 
countrysides, as an overdone attempt to compensate ourselves 
for our “* fundamental awareness of the vanity of these trans- 
plantations and the trifling sum of real pleasure which they 
bring us.” I am glad that M. Maurois has had the hardihood 
to shatter the belief that travelling is pleasant. 

And yet the book with its bewildering variety of contents is 
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something of a disappointment. It is the work of an intellec- 
tual coquette arousing expectations which it makes no attempt 
to satisfy ; it provides a series of appetisers without the meal. 
In it, as in M. Maurois himself, two distinct strains struggle for 
mastery. 

There is the satirist who, outraged by the stupidity of man- 
kind, seeks to humble its conceit by exposing its pretensions in 
allegories and glimpses into the future in which men are made 
to appear to superior beings in the light in which ants, robots, 
natives or apes appear to so-called civilized men. A good 
example in this genre occurs in the Uranian history. Experi- 
menting with invisible rays upon the inhabitants of the earth, 
a Uranian scientist cleaves asunder the beds of married couples, 
and transports half a bed containing a French wife to join 
up with an English bed containing an English husband, the 
English half containing English wife being transported 
simultaneously to join French bed and French husband. The 
object is to see precisely how the transported creatures from 
the respective manheaps will behave in the changed circum- 
stances. From the fact that they are observed to mate and 
tend the young in the new nests exactly as if they were in the 
old ones, the .Uranian scientist triumphantly concludes that 
human beings are creatures of instinct and habit lacking 
intelligence. Again, the practice of those whose dwellings 
are destroyed by volcanic eruptions of building their villages 
in the same place, and the recurring habit of war are adduced 
as evidence that human beings have no memories. 

All this is admirable. An amused irony at man’s pomp, a 
contemptuous rejection of an easy idealism, a clear perception 
of the tragedy of man’s fate—‘* I myself see a powerful and 
pitiless universe indifferent to individuals ’—qualities these of 
most of the great satirists, are all present in M. Maurois’ work. 

But as in his greater predecessor, Anatole France, there is 
in M. Maurois another element which blunts the keen edge and 
dulls the fine indignation of the first. While Anatole France 
trembles on the verge of a _ cultivated sentimentality 
M. Maurois plays with a cultivated triviality. In this mood, 
forgetful of the cosmic issues of the future and man’s fate, he 
wanders rather aimlessly through life, moved by a curiosity 
to handle individual things and dissect individual emotions as. 
« woman handles stuffs on a tangled and much littered counter. 
Take this sort of thing for instance: “ Passing without stopping 
(for Andrée did not like them, but I knew I should have found 
some pleasure, perhaps artificial, in them) through the Pre- 
Raphaelite rooms (‘ And yet, Andrée,’ I said, ‘ you declare that 
Millais is very bad, and I certainly grant you that almost 
always he is bad,...’)”: the sentence—it goes on ‘for most 
of the page—appears in the chapter in the vein of Proust, but 
it is obviously sheer George Moore. Now, the manner of 
George Moore is, no doubt, very well in its way, but it does 
not sit well on the fine frenzies of a satirist’s indignation. It 
witnesses to a vein of sweetness in M. Maurois’ work which a 
taste braced by the astringent flavours of his satiric wit cannot 
but find a little sickly. C. E. M. Joan. 


Here and There 


Reflections in Jamaica. By Mary Gaunt. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 
Easter Island. By Robert J. Casey. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 


18s.) 

African Small Chop. By Sir Hector Duff. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 

Legends and Mysteries of the Maori. 
(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


** J don’t want either to read or write about common-place things. 
I don’t want to hear about the great cities. The lines of streets in 
North London, for instance, fill me with despair. It has always 
seemed to me they must be inhabited by men and women yearning 
to get out to some place where they can stretch out their arms, see 
the sky, and be their own individual selves.” 


By C. A. Wilson. 


Tus is the keynote of Mary Gaunt’s book, just as the desire to 
break away from the commonplace, to find refuge in adventure, 
experience and discomfort, from the drab dreariness of civilised 
lethargy, is the underlying motive which gives unity to all 
books dealing with unfamiliar places and peoples. And yet 
many of them fail, because their writers persist in carrying 
their suburban outlook with them, and infect all that they see 
with the leprosy of suburbia. _Not so Mary Gaunt. ‘This 
tale of Jamaica,” she writes, “ is not a tale of what the ordinary 
tourist sees, but of what the ordinary tourist may see if he keep 


—. 


his eyes open and go seeking.” Not so Mr. Casey, whose 
ing mind has carried him below the surface of things in 
Island after battling with the hurricanes of the Pacific 
it is the same impulse which prompts Sir Hector Duff to Wiis 

his life’s balance-sheet in the following terms : 2 


“on the other side are experiences and memories that I 
willingly surrender—the scent of mimosa, of burnt grass world no 
leaves, the music of rain in the wocds, strange friendshi Young 


strange but somehow lovable men, a great freedom, the ki Pe with 
I would choose, and power to do it in my own way.” — Of Work 


One point that at least two of these authors have in co 
is their real sympathy with the natives and their belief; 
Europeanisation is not really a good thing for them, however 
inevitable. Only Mr. Wilson gives us the native as he was, 
he too sees that something rather fine has passed with the old 
order, though the Maori has suffered less than others in the 
difficult period of transition. His collection of legends and 
mysteries—told to him by the widow of a Maori chief, 
therefore the more valuable and, while of particular interest 
to students of the Polynesian races, they will appeal to all who 
appreciate the poetic and the beautiful. The book is wey 
written, but the illustrations add little to its value and are not 
in keeping with the simplicity of the text. 

The style of the first three volumes on our list is curiously 
diverse, and curiously appropriate to the outlook of each of the 
writers. Mr, Casey is terse, vivid and journalistic: My, 
Gaunt almost colloquial. Sir Hector carries us down the stil] 
waters of reminiscence with a singular grace of diction that 
reminds us of a delicate pastel. A pedant might be upset by 
Mrs. Gaunt, but she gives a good colour picture of Jamaica and 
makes it live. She talks of many things, how to have a two. 
penny luncheon by the roadside (which she preferred to the ela. 
borate meals of the hotels de luze), bananas, a great deal about 
ghosts, the subsidy on beet sugar and its depressing effect on 
Jamaican cane, the friendliness of her hosts, and all the common 
simple things which the unobservant tourist is apt to overlook, 
An amiable, discursive book, which includes among others the 
pleasant story of Mr. Lopez’ cows and Mr. Green’s wife, who 
was too conscious of her dignity to give them the road, despite 
the drover’s warning, and suffered as a consequence. Hence 
the correspondence : 

gee ow Mr. Lopez, you cow has done a severe damago to my wile, 
She has been a very useful woman to me and I have lost the use of her 
for three weeks. 

“Now Mr. Lopez, something or nothing ? 

GEORGE GREEN." 

“Sir,”’ wrote Mr. Lopez, 

“TI have received your letter stating that one of my cows has 
damaged your wife. As you suggest something or nothing, I say 
nothing. 

Faithfully yours, 
CLARENCE Lopez.” 

There is more than Easter Island in Mr. Casey’s book. He 
starts with a hazardous voyage from Tahiti, which Conrad 
would have loved, encountering fearful weather and fierce 
hurricanes, and incidentally introducing us to Louie the 
Navigator, a delightful Polynesian. We touch at Pitcairn, 
and Mr. Casey discourses (rather imaginatively) on Ur of the 
Chaldees and the diffusion of culture : he interests us in pearls 
and (like Mrs. Gaunt) in ghosts : a sunken continent is called 
into being, and the journalist in him draws a vivid (if frankly 
conjectural) picture of the former inhabitants of Easter Island, 
who forgotten and unknown live now only in the massive 
stone figures they created and which give Mr. Casey his sub 
title, “‘ Home of the Scornful Gods.” For a characteristic 
feature of the “‘ gods” is the scorn visible in their features, 
and this leads Mr. Casey to surmise that they are all copies of 
the same model and carry a message of contempt for the slaves 
that they drove. The mystery of Easter Island lies in these 
stone figures, the material for which was once thought to have 
been imported. But Mr. Casey shows that they are cut from 
the local. voleanic rock. The Easter Islanders apparently 
turned out about three gods a week, and as they varied in 
weight from twenty to sixty tons each the method by which 
they were moved into position has always been a problem 
Mr. Casey offers an interesting and plausible solution, but it 
would be unfair to give his secret away. Suffice it to say that 
the solution is very ingenious and the reader will not be dis 
appointed. The photographs are very good and materially 
help our understanding. 


Himself 


Sir Hector’s reminiscences are in a different genre. 
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qdministrator of an African protectorate, he offers as his 
,” tials his admiration for Lord Lugard, the greatest 
pes tor that Africa has ever known. But even without 
.. declaration We might have guessed from his discreet and 
nan sympathy that Sir Hector was one whom Africans 
se poth appreciate and respect. His was clearly the right 
find of administration, and we hear in the first part of the book 
od deal—but not too much—of the problems which he had 
pe Schisms of the Christian churches, insisting on the one 
ood me bewildering the African animists by their exclusive 
aims to the Deity, come in for scathing comment, and he like 
others before him speaks of the pity of the War which shattered 
the belief of the Africans in the prestige of the white man. He 
discourses, wisely, on the right and wrong kind of education, 
the latter of which produced John Chilembwe, whom he 
respected for his sincerity despite the abortive, but disastrous, 
rising which he engineered in Nyassaland. Big game and 
insects Pass through his pages without effort and combine to 
ive a picture of Africa in transition, which is wholly admirable. 
And, last of all, we get impressions of the War campaigns from 
a new angle, instinct with a pathetic humour, perhaps best 
illustrated by a petition addressed by an old headman of the 
shire highlands that the War should now cease, as they were 
tied and starving and prices were high, and that “‘ the English 
Governor will say to the German Governor ‘ You are beaten,’ 
and so, at once, the fighting will stop.” A very charming book, 
which all should read. J. H. Driperec. 


Not Marble... 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. By M. C. Day and 
J.C. Trewin. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Au honour to those who would keep alive the memory of our 
greatest poet —the actors, Sir Frank Benson, Mr. Bridges 
Adams, the family of Flower, the subscribers, English and 
American, the Prince of Wales, Mr. Baldwin, and all the 
foreign Ambassadors, the Poet Laureate, and Miss Lillah 
McCarthy. But....but....oh yes we accept it, even if 
with a sigh—but are not memorials erected to things which 
are dead? A quibble? Perhaps. But when we think of 
how stones do induce a sympathetic petrifaction in the things 
they are supposed to house, when we think of what has hap- 
pened in the—hush ! shall we say certain institutions abroad, 
our heart sinks with misgiving. For, among other things, a 
theatre which is an institution preserves a tradition of acting, 
and it would seem that of all traditions that is one which 
above all others should not be preserved. Which of us would 
really like to see Irving back ? And are we not in our inner- 
most beings convinced that we should altogether dislike the 
acting of Garrick, of Mrs. Siddons, of Betterton? For 
apparently nothing changes more from generation to genera- 
tion than the expression of the emotions, so that what to one 
generation seems fresh on the stage, expressive, spiritually true, 
seems to the next unbearably “* stagey.”’ Is not ‘* theatrical” 
aterm of reproach ? And then, Shakespeare as an “ attrac- 
tion” to bring visitors to Stratford, especially from overseas, 
does not that also make us a little uneasy ? Mr. Bridges 
Adams is under no illusions, but he accepts the position 
philosophically. ‘The Shakespeare Festival, since it must be 
one of the tourist draws, must be, among these industries, 
“Stratford’s one unimpeachable credential.” ‘* Anyway,” 
he concludes, ‘* there [the theatre} stands at the bridge-head, 
ready to turn its guns on the spiritual unloveliness which 
flourishes when people are content to make small profits out 
of a great reputation.” May the theatre by all means make 
big ones. 
The Muses love to dwell on mountains, in comparative 
solitude, and whether they will long grace a Stratford season 
Temains to be seen, It is, of course, well that Shakespeare 
uncut, unamended, should be acted somewhere ; some day 
he will cease to be, and Sir Nigel Playfair has already sug- 
gested that he should be translated into English out of 
German so that we may understand him better. The Shake- 
speare we read and treasure and insensibly get by heart in our 
homes will be different from the Shakespeare we go to see (if 
he is still worth seeing, for you cannot really separate a poet 
from his words, with all respect to Sir Nigel). Above all it is 
extremely lucky that the Gothic-Tudor abomination was 





burnt down a few years ago, to give place to the admirable 
work of Miss Scott, who besides being an architect understood 
theatrical needs. The selection committee must be con- 
gratulated on having selected it in preference to the Tudor 
designs submitted; are there not enough Anne Hathaway 
cottages bravely marching ovt in lines along the Worcester 
Road ? Thus we may still be permitted to hope, but we dread 
the horror of official art. 

This book tells the story of the Memorial Theatre since its 
foundation in 1879, first casting a look back at previous cele- 
brations, such as Garrick’s Jubilee, which becomes human 
because Boswell appeared there dressed as a Corsican chieftain. 
It tells the story of Sir Frank Benson’s management, of 
Mr. Adams’ taking it over, and brings it to the present day. 
It cannot be said that it is written with any charm or dis- 
tinction, and it is to be regretted that an unusual reading 
should have made Sir Frank Benson appear guilty of a mis- 
quotation from Shakespeare in his prefatory Note. Surely the 
plain-song cuckoo is gray, not gay, in most editions? But 
it is a full enough record, adorned with photographs, not only 
of people and buildings but also of playbills, and it gives us 
the casts of certain productions. It would be interesting to 
see how often each of the plays has been performed there, 
Apparently they have all been performed once, though since 
the management once funked Titus for a birthday play, and 
substituted Much Ado, we cannot be quite sure. The volume 
will serve as a good handbook for visitors to the place where 
Shakespeare was born and died. Bonamy Dosrée. 


The Victorians 


The Nineteenth Century. By Victor Cohen. (Murray. 
8s. 6d. School Edition 7s. 6d.) 
ba 5 Days and Ways. By Monk Perugini. (Jarrold’s, 
s. 
Tne Victorians who survive are under a wrong impression, 
They think that the younger generation spends its time 
deriding them and drinking itself to death in new-found 
liberty. Coronets, plush, the polka and Pre-Raphaelites, 
about which the author of Victorian Days and Ways writes 
so brilliantly, are not annoying. What we of the present 
generation cannot understand is the Victorian family life 
and its unquestioning moral judgements. It is particularly 
hard to understand, for many of us who have been subjected 
to the rule of negligent Edwardian parents who, while reacting 
from their own upbringing, were too vague in their principles, 
because of their own self-indulgence, to be anything but 
Victorian with their children. Mr. Perugini need not have 
been so much on the defensive. It is the Edwardians who 
are to blame. This author has written a bright, chatty book 
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dealing mainly with the later phases of Victorian life, and 
amply illustrated with drawings from Punch. 

It would be hard to believe that Mr. Victor Cohen’s book 
dealt largely with the same period, so different is the point 
of view of the author. He has written biographical histories 
of the chief reformers and idealists of the nineteenth century, 
starting with Cobbett and going on with Lancaster and ‘Bell, 
Robert Owen, Lord Shaftesbury, Newman, Cobden and 
Bright, Wakefield, Parnell, Rhodes, Darwin. Around these 
men he has written a history of many fine achievements in 
a readable manner. The history is thus almost complete, 
although insufficient emphasis is laid on Nonconformity. 
There is not too much Lytton Strachey, nor, again, too 
much Tout. It is pleasant to be relieved of that historical 
style which works itself up into a paroxysm of indifferent 
metaphor. Moreover, it is wise for a school history, such 
as this, to be biographical, for not generally until the university 
age is reached does a pupil's interest turn from the study of 
people to the study of movements. There are many good 
stories and noteworthy details—for instance, this of Lancaster's 
pioneer school in the slums : 

** Bad boys had a wooden leg tied round their necks, which served 
as a pillory, or they had their legs tied together and were so 
compelled to-walk about the schoolroom. Frequent offenders were 
put in a sack and suspended from the roof. Some were plastered 
up in labels describing their offence, others had tin and paper 
crowns put on their heads. If a boy came to school with dirty hands 
or a dirty face, a girl was appointed to wash his face in front of the 
whole school.” 

This book is certainly a relief from the usual school history, 
while it is also a valuable study of the period. 

To the production of the book little praise can be given, 
Considering what is thought necessary by publishers for the 
beautifying of books “ suitable for use in schools,” it is 
remarkable that there are any book-lovers left in the country 
at all. The cover of Mr. Cohen’s book is like a nail file, and 
on its front the name of the book is stamped into a panel 
designed in the Commercial-Adam style of about 1906. Into 
the back of the book have been bound some unattractive pages 
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of advertisements for kindred publications which are 
likely to tempt even the most priggish schoolboy, - 
the average pupil could hardly be blamed for using the te, 
either for sketchas or as a missile. I remember that op 
rare occasions at school when I was presented with 
that was decently produced, I was almost pleased to Tead j ¥ 
however ineompetent it may have been—and Mp, (gy. 
book is extremely able. I even preserved the dust Wra x 
There was an admirable chance for good production in 4: 
history of the nineteenth century ; contemporary  potieg, ¥ 
and prints could have been introduced. The type need 
have been so large and the pages would have become be 
proportioned with wider margins. By means of Conten, 
porary illustrations the eye can be trained and an histos 
sense acquired by the reader. The objection will immedig 
be raised that the attractive production of school books jg 
too expensive. I do not believe it, for there is eVideng, 
that it is possible. This volume is by no means so repell 
produced as many educational works, but until books ay 
made beautiful for him, the schoolboy will remain a Vanda) 
about them. Nor is it surprising, though he may not be, 
vandal at heart. JouN Beteway, 


Men about Town 


By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed and Ward, 
By J. B. Priestley. 


Sidelights. 


6s, 
Self-selected Essays. 


(Heinemann. {g) 


St te px -F 


Mr. CuEsTErRTON talks of estimating Jazz and New Yok 
by “the standards of eternal common sense.” Fortunately, 
he does no such thing. His essays express a personal distagy 
for the dullness of Bright Young Things, and some person ) 
ideas about Americans and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr, Pri x 
takes a personal interest in the frequenters of Bloomsbuy 
and Limehouse and the Haymarket. If either he or Mt 
Chesterton or any other essayist attained to the chill impe. 
sonality of eternal common sense, they would write » 
more essays; they would undertake theses for doctorates, 

Mr. Chesterton is an admirable essayist ; the things k 
says matter much less than the way in which he says then, x 
All he needs is something to criticize, and it is surprising that 
he has not before now turned his attention to Mayfair anf 
Modernity. Reassuring us that he has been very carefil 
“to indulge in vulgar abuse of the heartiest description’ 
he then goes on, he says, “ to suggest a criticism of the ney 
generation, that shall not merely suggest a complacency about 
my own generation.”” He need not fear that his aspersioy 
on the Bright Young Things sound like those of a Dull, « 
still worse, of a Dear, Old Thing. They sound like Chestertoy 
as before. Mr. Chesterton’s skill with ideas is a_ perennial 
astonishment. He takes half a dozen words, pours thew 
into a pun or an antithesis, adds alliteration, and when ke 
serves them up they are an idea. The essence of his lengthy 
views on America is crystallised in two phrases: One, “the 
trouble with the false commercial ideal is that it has made thee 
men struggle against modesty as if it were morbidity,” an 
the other, even more succinct, that when Americans tal 
about money, it “ is their subject, but not their object.” 

Too often Mr. Chesterton himself writes with an ostensibk 
subject but né object. The condemnations of cocktails at 
lively and just: the American essays are just: but th 
literary essays say very little, except for a few friendly lungs 
at Mr, Bernard Shaw : ) 

“ With a sort of filial piety I would keep from him, if I couli 
the awful truth of how large a part of America shares some @ 


his Shavian notions; and how very common, not to say vulgare '* 
these notions are when seen on so large a scale.” + 


— 


te OF te i OF 


— 


Mr. Priestley, like Mr. Chesterton, prides himself on beitf 
a plain, honest man, and on wearing his clothes badly. Lik 
Mr. Chesterton, too, he writes very good essays, but thes 
unlike Mr, Chesterton’s, have not more style than substane 
He writes well, and simply, because he is interested in all 


sees. He describes crowds, in Petticoat Lane or Lyons’ @ 
film agencies, with a novelist’s enthusiasm and eye fi 
significant detail. 

“Tt was a cold morning, but the innumberable young men wif 
were selling cheap sweets were in their shirt sleeves and evé ’ 


then looked uncomfortably hot. ‘ Not One,’ they cried in a ki 
of ecstasy, slapping packets of chocolate and butterscotch im 
paper bags, ‘ Not One—-Not Two—Not Three—But Four! Whe 
have the next ?’ 


Whenever one of these people had a drink, ' 
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: VOLUME II 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


“The first volume of Men and Memories was so entertaining, so full of good 
matter, so coloured and animated a picture of a period, that some apprehension 
might be felt at opening its successor, lest maturer years should have provided a 
tamer theme. ... But no, Sir William Rothenstein has managed to make his 
second volume of equal interest with his first; indeed, I am not sure that it 
is not of even greater interest.” —Laurence Binyon, in the Observer. With 48 
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collotype illustrations. 


G. K. Chesterton 


CHAUCER 
“If ever a man was born to write about 
Chaucer, that man was G. K. Chesterton.”— 
Compton Mackenzie, in the Daily Mail. 
12s. 6d. net 


I Lost My Memory 


“The bare story of his struggles is exciting 
enough, while to the physician and the 
psychologist it has exceptional value as a 
detailed account by a scientifically trained 
patient of an urusually clear-cut instance of a 
mind «ivided against itself.”—Manchester 


21s. net 


Walter de la Mare 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Ready May 12th, 35. 6d. net 
Limited, signed edition, 21s. net 


C. E. M. Joad 


UNDER THE FIFTH RIB 
A belligerent autobiography. 10s. 6d. net 


In Great Waters 


Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 
Dalmatia Captain S. G. S. McNEIL 
OONA BALL Captain McNeil recently retired from com- 
“A concise account of the Dalmatian coast, mand of the Mauretania, after forty-seven 
descriptive and historical.... It is not a years at sea. “The reminiscences of one who 


guide book. It is rather a magnet book, a 
clever enticement, agreeably written.”"— 
Yorkshire Post. With 17 illustrations and a 
map. I2s. 6d. net 


probably knows as much about sea-travel as 
any man alive ... engrossing from the first 
page to the last.”"—Jllustrated London News. 
With 17 illustrations. 15s. net 


Edith Sitwell 


BATH 


Ready May 12th. 15s. net 
Hundred Contract The Curious 
Bridge Hands Gardener 


HUBERT PHILLIPS 
Editor of Culbertson’s Blue Book 
A. E. Manning-Foster, in the Observer: 
“His book is worth careful study, and you 
cannot fail to derive profit and pleasure from 


JASON HILL 
With illustrations by John Nash 
“The author knows all that it to be known of 
dead fashions in flowers, lost by-ways in old 
seed catalogues, unfamiliar varieties and 


it.” 35. 6d. net strange scents.... He is full of knowledge 
The Fair of and rich in suggestion.” —Observer. 7s. 6d. net 
St. James The White Flame 


ELEANOR FARJEON 
“Walk up, Ladies and Gentlemen! Here is 
Fairyland open to you: and Miss Farjeon is 
one of the best-accredited guides to its 
manners, customs, fauna, flora, geography 
and history.”—Gerald Gould, in the Observer. 
7s. 6d. net 


MAX RENE HESSE 
“A novel of uncommon interest, written with 
fine sensibility and restraint, and translated 
with admirable sympathy.”—The Times. “A 
psychological study of fine and unusual 
quality.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net 


Karel Capek 


TALES FROM TWO POCKETS 


“These are detective tales of genius, thrillers like no other thrillers ever written. 
That’s the sort of wizard Karel Capek is.”"—Daily Herald. 7s. 6d. net 
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they frequently did fim bottles that no doubt came from Mr. 
Hyman Isbitsky’s saloon across. the way, you expected to hear 
@ sizzling.” 

It is not surprising that on the same page Mr. Priestley 
mentions Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist. He has nothing 
to learn about descriptiou, and sees far more than most people. 
When he stops to generalize, he is sentimental or trite, and he 
does not, like most essayists, make any great capital of his 
personal appearance and opinions. These are a novelist’s 
essays. They are as amusing to read as Mr. Chesterton’s, 
and demand far less effort. His ideas are unremarkable ; 
their finest flight is no further than from the Toy Farm to 
the Toy Limited Company : 

“In the best sets you would be given a Chairman, a quarter 
of an inch taller than the others, and costing perhaps a penny 
more.” 

This is a witty and pleasant book, full of odd people. 
Mr. Priestley strolls in very ordinary places, from the village 
flower show to the Hampstead Tube: but he does not waste 
his time. Monica REDLICH. 


I Remember, I Remember 


Under Great Bear and Southern Cross. By Paymaster Rear- 
Admiral Sir Hamnet Share, K.B.E., C.B. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

Warrior. By Liecut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.O., 
M.C. (Hutchinson.. 18s.) 

Ponies and Women. By Colonel T. P. Melvill, D.S.O. (Jarrolds. 
12s. 6d.) 

Me and Mine. By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

Stepping Westward. By Laura E. Richards. (Appleton. 
10s. 6d.) 

Jn Great Waters. By Captain S.G.S. McNeil. (Faber and Faber. 
15s.) 

Sir HAMNET SHARE’s reminiscences are very interesting, and 

his book is filled with information which ranges from the fact 

that kangaroo tails make excellent soup to the advantages of a 

* Gieve ” waistcoat. He went to sea in 1880, and spent 

much of his time in Pacific waters. Among the diversions 

which he enjoyed was that provided by the monkeys presented 

to Sir William Hewett by King John of Abyssinia. ‘ It was 








Out next Tuesday: 


G.K.C.,’s 


new book of essays 


SIDELIGHTS 


ON NEW LONDON 
AND NEWER YORK 


Cr. 8vo. 240 pp. 6/- net 


Mr. Chesterton is apparently ubiqui- 
tous. He is commonly to be seen in most 
departments of life—but here he appears 
in unexpected circumstances: witness 
and critic of the most modern symptoms 
in the most modern circles. Fashions 
in dress and in drink, fashions in 
“morality”? and in “ marriage ”—these 
for London. Fashion in business and 
boetlegging—for New York. And for 
London, New York, the Sitwells and 
others there is comment on modern 
forms of poetry, fiction and politics— 
not forgetting Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


SHEED & WARD 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4. 
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a break in routine to hear the boatswain’s mates Pipe ‘4y 
hands catch monkeys ’ before sail drill.” 

During the War Sir Hamnet was secretary to Admiral g 
John Jellicoe, and was for some of the time with the @ 
Fleet and for the rest at the Admiralty. He emerges ag 
thoroughly likeable man who has kept a detailed record of al 
that interested him and does not question the probability g 
its interesting other people. The book is well illustrated, ang 
has an index. 

Warrior is a worthy epitome of the British soldier, but itis 
a pity that Lieut.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison cannot do hig 
job without stepping aside to asperse others who with ual 
honesty have done theirs. “ All Quiet on the Western Fron» 
—he is using the title as a symbol—“ is so foul a slander, y 
false, that nothing will suffice but that it be torn from th 
page of literature. Its place is the sewage. ...” Colong 
Hutchison says, “I confess unashamedly to _hayj 
enjoyed the War.” Quite: but there were just a few wh 
did not. Other honest pens besides his have set down thei 
experiences, and the accounts differ as would, for instanee, 
accounts of life in London or in New York. If Colon 
Hutchison means that everyone who saw war as a Remarque 
or a Read or a Sassoon or a Graves or a Crozier saw it, belong 
to the “ sewage,” then he is “ foully slandering ” a number 
of men with as good a right to speak as his own. Still, the 
fact that a man enjoyed the prime horror of European history 
need not disqualify him from having something valuable tg 
say about it, and we are glad to admit that in these pages 
Colonel! Hutchison represents the ordinary decent warrior re. 
markably well. The book is admirably illustrated, and much 
of it is well written. It is inspired by admiration for its 
subject, and nobly celebrates his virtues: particularly those 
which will lead him to enlist when the next little international 
picnic gives Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison a_ further 
opportunity of enjoying himself. 

Ponies and Women is more about ponies than about women, 
Colonel Melvill’s remarks about the latter are cursory rather 
than profound. “The pleasures of love are momentary, but 
what risks men, yes, and women too, will take to taste them 
.... be they kings or housemaids.” 


Still; his successes have evidently not been confined to the 
polo ground : / 

‘** I was heartily sorry to leave. And I gather that my departure 
was regretted by others as well, for just as the train was about to 
start... an American lady threw her arms around my neck ant 
embraced me, saying: ‘This is from the ladies of the American 
Army.’ ” 
And here we get his philosophy in full : 

is . A man’s affection for his pony can outlive his feclings for 
a-woman. A pony is at least silent, and ‘ misunderstandings ° (the 
root of all evil) with him are much less troublesome than those with 
awoman. After all, one can always shoot a pony.” 

“* How dare people?’ asks Mrs. Alec-Tweedie indignantly. 
* Well, they do. And that’s all there is about it.” Her 
reminiscences suggest that she is more than equal to them 
She ranges over a wide area, tells stories about almost every- 
body, and utters the following spirited apostrophe to het 
native land : 

“ By Easter, 1932, Britain had made Tarifis, and Britain was agail 
ready to lead the world. 

“Well done, Brilliant Britain. 

“The Tide has turned.” 

Two brief quotations will give the quality of Mrs. Laur 
Richards’ volume of reminiscences : 

“ven now after sixty-odd years when I go to a concert I 
glance toward the left-hand side of the first gallery, the front row, 
where he always sat ; where I so often, so happily sat with him, and 
listened to his clear, kind words of comment and explanation.” 

In 1896 she met the poems of Mr. E. A. Robinson : 

“T read the pooms, first of all to myself, then to the family 
‘ Here,’ we said, ‘ is a New Voice.’ ” 

Captain McNeil, for many years captain of the ‘ Mauretania; 
is a capital fellow. He has more literary personality than all 
these other authors put together. Whatever he has to tell, 
whether it is a storm in mid-Atlantic, a record run, the sinking 
of the ‘ Majestic,’ a game of deck tennis with Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody, an interlude with a drunken fireman, or the chance 
encounter of two pairs of runaway lovers, he lets nothing of its 
quality slip. Neither is he afraid to speak his mind, The 
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LATEST SPRING 
Bé. PUBLICATIONS 


Forest Wild 
By M. CONSTANTIN-WEYER. 7s. 6d. 


A graphic account of life outside civilisa- 
tion on the shores of a lake in the Canadian 
forests. The author hunted, fished, and kept 
his eyes open, and gives a picture of natural 
life worthy of a Hudson or a Fabre. 


*The Women in 
Wagner’s Life 
By JULIUS KAPP. 12s. 6d. 


The three women, Minna Planer, Mathilde 
Wesendonk, and Cosima von Biilow, without 
whom Wagner’s greatest operas would 
probably never have been written, are here 
shown in their relation to Wagner and his 
creative powers. The material is largely 
derived from hitherto unpublished letters, 


*Big Dogs 
and Little Dogs 


48 plates by HEDDA WALTHER. 4to. 
3s. 6d. 


The illustrations to Hedda Walther’s 
Mother and Child (3s. 6d. net) are already 
famous. This new book by the same author 
is even better. The studies range from 
Alsatian to Terrier, from Sheepdog to 
Pekinese. 


Later Greek 
Literature 


By Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 18s. 


“ Heartily to be recommended, scholarly, 
informative, and attractive to read.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. “1 do not know any 
historical novel which so completely carries 
one back to the streets and quays of the 
ancient world.”—J, C. SQuiRE in Sunday 
limes, 





Caste & Race 
in India 


By G. S. GHURYE. 10s. 6d. 


A study of the institution of Caste, by an 
Indian author who knows the facts from 
inside. An estimate of its importance and 
its relation to the urgent problems of modern 


India. 








All prices are net. 





* These books are illustrated. 
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* The Sea in Ships 
By ALAN J. VILLIERS. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
No less than 112 photographs by the 
author illustrate this racy narrative of a 
voyage in a sailing ship from Austraha to 
this country. The pictures show the ship, 
the sea, and the sailor from every angle. 


*“At Home 
with the Savage 
By J. H. DRIBERG. 7s. 6d. 


Fifteen years in Uganda and the Sudan 
gave the author unrivalled insight into the 
life and mind of primitive peoples. He here 





explains what anthropology is and how it can 
be used to overcome the differences between 
white settlers and native peoples. 


*In the Footsteps 
of the Buddha 


By RENE GROUSSET. 15s. 

A re-creation by a master-hand of the 
Buddhist civilization of the seventh century 
A.D., an epoch when the human spirit lived 
a privileged hour, the era of the Chinese 
epic, of the Ganges pilgrimages, of the plastic 
Gupta art. 


*The Epic 
of America 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. 15s. 


“Much the best history of the United 
States that has yet appeared.”—Manchester 
Guardian. “ Brilliantly achieved. His pur- 
pose has been to paint a picture of the past 
and to discover how the ordinary American 
has become what he is.”—Zimes Literary 
Supplement. 


a 
Sciences of Man 
* e 
in the Making 
By E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 15s. 
A clear account of the sciences, not of 
things, but of man, of anthropology, 
psychology, sociology, economics, education 
and ethics, and of the progress that has 
already been made by them. 
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* Silent Service’ comes in for several caustic comments. 

Captain McNeil leaves upon us the impression of a devoted, 

fair-minded and honest man, and his book gets the first prize. 
WALTER B. Tizzarpb. 


Some French Books* 


Le Cercle de Famille. By André Maurois. 

Le Noeud de Vipéres. By 
15 francs.) 

Ces Plaisirs ... 

Le Chateau des 
Michel. 


15 francs.) 
(Grasset, 


(Grasset. 


Francois Mauriac. 


By Colefte. 
Brouillards. By 
15 francs.) 


12 francs.) 
(Albin 


(Ferenczi. 
Roland Dorgelés. 


Tue question of family relationships seems to be agitating 
the minds of several French novelists at the moment : 
Maurois and M. Mauriac have both chosen it for the central 
theme of their latest works—though each takes an entirely 
different aspect. 

M. Maurois prefaces his book with the words: ‘ For I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” But M. Maurois’ fathers are marvels of virtue and long- 
suffering at the hands of their wives, who show an infinite 
capacity for folly, and for passing on this weakness to their 
daughters. 


At a surprisingly early age Denise Herpain realized that her 
mother’s friendship with a man other than her father was not 
quite what it should have been, and that because of this 

| Jiaison their neighbours in the little Norman town where they 
lived held her father in ridicule, and pitied the children of such 
a mother. . Thus Denise grew up with a Freudian complex 
about her mother, which M. Maurois develops with con- 
siderable skill. After an unhappy love affair Denise married 
a rich young Parisian banker, chiefly because she thought she 
could make him a great man, and by so doing satisfy some need 
of her nature. But after three years of boredom and dis- 
ilfsionment she took a lover, went off her head from remorse, 
recovered. explained the inevitability of her conduct (accord- 
to psycho-analysis) to a man friend, and continued to have a 
series of lovers. Then she revisited her home, which she had 
seen since her marriage. Her father having died, her 
mother was now happily married to the man she had always 
loved. The book ends with Denise drawing her own conclu- 
sions from this pleasant domestic scene. Wisely, M. Maurois 
leaves it to the reader to find a moral if he feels so disposed. 


not 


Le Noeud de Vipéres tells the life story of a man who was the 
victim of various obsessions, and who likened his heart to a 
knot of vipers. It is written inthe first person, in the form 
of a letter to the man’s wife, to be opened after his death, and 
in it he gives the reasons that led up to his hatred of her, and 
of all his family. As a study in the macabre it is entirely 
successful. 

tolette’s new book must be mentioned, since she is one of 
the foremost writers to-day in France, and this latest work of 
hers is making a mild sensation in her own country. It is a 
roman « clef, and all her characters appear to have existed, one 
even retaining her own name, and it is said that the initiated 
can easily penetrate the thin disguise with which she cloaks 
their identity. But the English reader is somewhat bewildered, 
knowing nothing of this strange world of which she gives a 
* Ces Plaisirs,” wrote Colette in a previous book, 
* qu’on nomme, & la legére, physiques . . . .” The book is as 
baffling as its title, and its mystery is never pierced ; at the 
end one feels one has voyaged in a country whose people are 
neither white, nor black, nor yellow, but some fantastic race, 
entirely remote from the rest of mankind. 


vlimpse. 


M. Dorgelés, author of Les Croia de Bois, has written an 
excellent straightforward story of the life of the artists on the 
Butte of Montmartre before the War, when “ the hill” was 
2 Village, having a separate life from the rest of Paris, and 
jealously guarding its own character. The story opens at the 
Lapin Agile, a cabaret now familiar to British tourists, but in 
those days apparently a haunt of those who carried firearms 
and used them. Mr. Dorgelés obviously knows his subject well 
and his Bohemians are creatures of fiesh and blood, whose rare 





* All these books may be obtained from the Librairie Hachette, 
37 King William Street, W.C. 2. 


M. : 


—<—<—— 
joys one shares, whose hunger one almost feels, and Whose fey 
of the police inspires one with the same dread. 

The French are said to be reading translations of Ryo: 
novels because of the poverty of imagination of their 
writers ; but the leading French authors who have pubj 
books this spring have fully maintained their reputations, 

RosaLinp CONSTARIE, 


A Cotswold Miscellany 


Wold Without End. By H. J. Massingham. 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. MASSINGHAM’S new book fits into no ready-made category 
It is not topography, nature study, archaeology, scieny 
belles-lettres, or autobiography, but a blend of all these thj % 
There are suggestions in it, as there are scattered personal 
memories, of W. H. Hudson ; and we are reminded most of all, 
perhaps, of Richard Jefferies’ The Story of My Heart, By 
even such comparisons do injustice to Mr. Massingham, whog 
range of interest and knowledge is singularly varied, and whog 
temperament is so individual and so informs every line whig 
he writes that his objective treatment of a theme is almost x 
self-revealing as the many actual intimacies which besprinkk 
his pages. Here is a brave, sensitive, passionately singep 
human document—a type of book too rare in these day 
when most authors write with an eye on some definite literan 
market rather than to satisfy their own inmost needs, 

* All the best things in life come by not looking for them’ 
and Mr. Massingham discovered the Cotswold country }y 
accident. He found in its continuity of landscape and histor 
the ideal balm not only for a sick body, but for a mind dis 
traught by personal anxieties and poignantly conscious of it 
alienage in our modern world, with its almost complete divory 
between man and Nature. Mr. Massingham settled in Cotswolj 
for a year. He came to know with loving familiarity its tres 
and birds, its churches, barns and barrows, and its incom 
parable limestone villages, of which he places Campden at th 
head of the list, and Broadway, where “ a sophisticated ant: 
quity is side by side with a shoddy modernism,” at the bottom 
He is persuaded that the ultimate secret of Cotswold, “ani 
the bond of union between all its differences of natural and man: 
madeé particularities, emanates from the limestone itself, th 
bones of the land.’ It is unlike any other limestone in colow, 
texture, and plasticity, and in its responsiveness to light. Mr 
Massingham found himself equally in love with the Cotswoli 
natives, to whose fellowship in inn parlours he was, after pr: 
liminary suspicion, cordially admitted. Some breezy storie 
in dialect enliven his twelve chapters, each devoted to a month 
of the year; and he has much to say about the Cotswoli 
language—*‘ the only one known to me which preserves ins 
living matrix what is left of our Renaissance heritage and ‘th 
tongue that Shakespeare spake.’ ”’ 

From description Mr. Massingham passes by easy transition 
to reflection, from reflection to anecdotage, and from ane: 
dotage to those deep wells of tradition in which alone he ses 
any hope for the future. Though seldom the delibera 
moralist in this book, with its fine imaginative prose, lt 
makes many sly assaults upon the biological fallacies of tr 
nineteenth century, with its insistence on man’s separatenes 
from Nature and the inevitable law of competition. His whi 
volume is an implicit challenge to the idea that a year spent! 
Cotswold is an escape from modern problems. Man li 
flouted Nature, to whom he belongs; and Nature, whit 
always has the last word, will compel him to return, “ Eur 
pean civilization trembles on the edge of self-destruction ; 
economic and industrial system approaches its collapse. Bil 
while shove ha’penny goes on in the pubs of Cotswold, thet 
seems to be a nodal point of stability in human affairs.” 

GILBERT Triomas. 


(Cobden, 
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E. CE. SOMERVILLE 
and MARTIN ROSS 


Authcrs of The Real Charlotte,” ‘The Big House 
of Inver," ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” etc. 


AN 
INCORRUPTIBLE 
IRISHMAN 


To those who love the books by these famous 
ladies (and who does not?), the appearance of 
“An Incorruptible Irishman” will come as a 
rapturous event. In describing the life of the 
Irish patriot, Charles Kendal Bushe, they contrive 
to give us the most wonderful picture of eighteenth 
century social life in Ireland. Astonishing yet 
utterly convincing glimpses of Irish doings over 
which one crows with delight 


The delightful little black and white illustrations 

(as above) that accompany the text are from the 

original drawings made by one of the daughters of 
Charles Kendal Bushe 


8 full-page plates. 18/- net 
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Fiction : 


By L. A. G.- Strona 


The Soldier and the Gentlewoman. By Hilda Vaughan. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Flight into Darkness. By Arthur Schnitzler. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Etzel Andergast. By Jacob Wassermann. (Allen and Unwin. 


)s.) 
Devil’s Tor. By David Lindsay. (Putnam. ‘7s. 6d.) 
The Greater Trumps. By Charles Williams. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


A Russian doctor, with whom I once travelled from London 


to Winchester, told me that he rated Turgenev above . 


Dostoevski, because the latter’s characters too often were 


** particular cases.” In a sense, every character is a particular — 


case. The question is not whether any old king would have 
behaved as Lear did to his daughters, but whether Shake- 
speare’s Lear did so. The behaviour of a character in fiction 
cannot be decided by any appeal to an experience outside the 
world in which the character lives. It is the author’s business 
so to establish his characters in their own world that we can 
judge their conduct by its laws. At the same time, it is easy 
to see what the doctor meant. We all feel that there is such a 
thing as setting the stage too carefully, and that a case which 


the author has made too particular, by the mere fact of its ' 


only holding good in a certain unlikely set of circumstances, 
has a more limited artistic efliciency than one which seems to 
arise with less arrangement. 

These considerations are provoked by three, if not four, of 
the novels on our list. The question with the first of them is 
not whether a young officer who loved the lights of Piccadilly 
would in certain special circumstances have married a woman 
older than himself, who was passionately devoted to the 
managing of his country estate, but whether Miss Vaughan’s 


Dick would have married Miss Vaughan’s Gwenllian. Per- | 
sonally, I find it hard to believe, which means that Miss — 


Vaughan has not convinced me of the mainspring of her story. 
Luckily, that by no means disposes of the story, since, although 
I could not believe in the original fact of the marriage, I read 


on with the greatest interest, enjoyed the book, and felt if any- 


thing an increase of respect for the distinguished author of 
Her Father's House. Once the marriage is accepted, the rest 


follows inevitably. The writing is fastidious, and the indi- : 


vidual scenes excellent. Dick is, I think, the weakness. 
Gwenllian is a strange figure, unpleasant yet likeable, un- 
sympathetic yet calling on the reader’s sympathy. Even the 
scenes in which she seems to be behaving academically, 
rather than as a creature of flesh and blood, are perfectly in 
accordance with her character, so strangely blended of 
ignorance and knowledge. The Soldier and the Gentlewoman 
will be much discussed. _Miss Vaughan is fair ‘to all her 
characters, and does not take sides: and she has lifted 
her “ particular case ’’ to a level at which it becomes more 
than a struggle to the death between a soldier and a gentle- 
woman. 

Herr Schnitzler’s last book is literally a particular case, 
and from an alienist’s notebook. The slow disintegration of a 


rational mind, the steps by which its logic is perverted, and by | 


which everything that happens is interpreted as fresh evidence 
in support of a delusion, has often been described in fiction : 
but I cannot recall a better description than Flight into 
Darkness. Yet the novel is no treatise : the unhappy. Robert’s 
symptoms have an artistic as well as a medical significance. 
A Civil Servant, he has been away for a rest, and returns 
thinking himself cured of his neurasthenia. Yet even the 
thought of old surroundings brings back tremors of uneasi- 
ness which he resolutely tries to suppress. The fact that there 
are gaps in his memory, that, for instance, he cannot. remem- 
ber precisely when and how he parted from Alberta, make him 
wonder whether he has not killed her without knowing it. 
His real trouble, however, is that years ago he made his 
brother Otto promise to kill him if ever he threatened to lose 
his reason. ‘The memory of this promise preys upon him until 
he is convinced that it is Otto who is insane, and who has 
plotted to get rid of him. The end is mercifully quick, though 
one innocent character is involved in it. One of the most 
striking things about this story is the way in which the 
xeader is allowed to see the uneasiness which Robert’s_ 


behaviour causes in others, without his being aware of 
even though the story is told from his point of view 

particular case, like that of Fraulein Else, but handled jy 
# master. t 

Etzel Andergast is likewise a medical story. It is such ; 
short while since a novel of Herr Wassermann was reviews 
in these columns, and his work is of such a Consistently high 
level, that there seems little to say about this Teintroduetion 
of the hero of The Maurizius Case. I may have missed Her 
Wassermann’s point, but I cannot quite see why Etzel should 
give the book its title, since it has far more to do with Kerk: 
hoven than with him. Kerkhoven, a provincial doctor, woul 
have continued to believe himself a mediocrity had not 4 
dying explorer convinced him that he possessed extraordinary 
powers. Herr Wassermann makes it clear that he describes 
his subject, medicine, from without : 

“What I have set beforo me is to record facts, to describe the 
destinies of men and women, to examine the warp and woof of 
an epoch. Regarded in this way, everything else is but Subterfuge, 
and I myself can only fathom the meaning of these figures and 
shadows of figures, the significance of their efforts and their activitigy 
by. patiently following them down the tortuous paths of thei 
lives.” 

Kerkhoven has become convinced of his powers by the ting 
Ktzel meets him. He helps Etzel, and makes him his private 
secretary. Kerkhoven cannot escape the common fate of the 
man whose work comes first : he unintentionally neglects his 
wife. Etzel falls in love with her, but she will not leaye’ 
her husband. Kerkhoven discovers their love, and finds 
in' it the climax of his misfortunes, for even his work 
has begun to fail him. The danger of exceptional power 
is that they will seldom consent to take their place in th 
service of the ordinary world. Herr Wassermann handles 
his high theme throughout with the greatest skill and 
dignity, holding a perfect balance between the everyday. 
world of medicine and the wider, more mysterious world 
from , which Kerkhoven’s ‘ splendid certainty ” and 
** clarity ’’ derive. ' 7 

Devil’s Tor begins magnificently. It is a vast, ambitious 
story with a plot of such complexity that my summary of it 
runs to nearly eight hundred words. Briefly, it concerns a 
lonely Devon tor and its effect upon a group of people. Ingrid 
and her cousin Hugh are on the tor when it is overturned by 
lightning. They discover that it contains a tomb. Hugh has 
a vision there, and finds out that Ingrid and her dead father 
have had visions also. Peter, who loves Ingrid, is under the 
spell of the tor, and hesitates to marry her. The visions seem 
gradually to centre round Hugh, who has for some time pos- 
sessed a broken stone of magical properties, the corresponding 
piece of which he finds in the tomb. Two men, an archaedlo- 
gist and an explorer, are seeking the stone, and one of them 
discovers Hugh dead on the tor with the stone in his hand, 
From this point the story goes to pieces, and the characters 
become merely vehicles for abstruse ideas. They indulge in 
endless conferences, soul-searchings, and visions, The archaeo- 
logist joins the two halves of the stone, is transfigured, and 
dies upon the tor in the throes of a final consummating vision. 
Mr. Lindsay is most decidedly a man to watch, He is original, 
he has ideas, and he can write. The first half of his book isa 
very considerable achievement. Unfortunately, unlike Hugh's 
half stone, it is better without its fellow... Mr. Lindsay's 
ideas are very interesting indeed, but it is fatal for 4 
novelist to become more interested in his ideas than in his 
people. 

The Greater Trumps is also concerned with the super 
natural. It is a fair requirement of a novel of this kind that 
it should not stand or fall with the reader’s-acceptance of its 
supernatural premises. In other words, it must be a novel it 
spite of them. I cannot feel that this is the case here. The 
symbolism of the cards is vital to the book as a whole. I 
have a great admiration for Mr. Charles Williams’ talent and 
his undoubted originality of thought, but it is difficult not to 
feel that in this book he is repeating himself, and repeating 

himself ineffectively. 
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Current Literature 


A PLANNING CLASSIC 
By Thomas Adams 


This book, Recent Advances in Town Planning (J. and A. 
Churchill, 25s.), is written in collaboration with F. Long- 
streth Thompson, E. Maxwell Fry and James W. R. Adams 
by Mr. Thomas Adams, who is a leading authority on 
planning in the world to-day. Other town planners, with 
much less personal experience of the problems involved, 
may make more public speeches, but Mr. Adams is responsible 
for the New York Regional Survey, the most elaborate ever 
prepared, and in eight volumes has advised how an area 
of 5,528 square miles with an existing population of over 
10,000,000, should be developed in the future. American 
business men supported this survey financially, for they 
realized that a city plan prevents waste and chaos. It is a 
tragedy for London that the services of Mr. Adams and 
his three brilliant collaborators were not available to prepare 
the plan for Greater London, for which totally inadequate 
funds are available. Mr. Adams is a practical man, and 
would have commanded the confidence of the City and of 
property owners who are unfortunately suspicious of the 
whole movement. But his book is a mine of information 
and of constructive suggestions that will help industry in 
the future, and its influence for good will be considerable. 
Many will turn to his last chapter in order to discover his 
views on the Town and Country Planning Bill, now suffering 
amendment in Committee. They will be relieved to learn that 
Mr. Adams does not consider this measure perfect, and 
indeed criticizes it for not sufficiently emphasizing economic 
‘factors, and over-emphasizing factors of amenities. ‘‘ It 
is as a directive force on the constructive side relating to 
economic development that we might expect least result 
from planning under the proposed Act.” The book is very 
much up to date. It should be on the shelves of every 

ublic library, and in the offices of all town planning authorities 
‘in this country and overseas. Every M.P. and _ potential 
M.P. would do well to read, learn and digest this masterpiece 
of wisdom on the best ways to guide the growth of our towns, 
and preserve the beauties of our countryside. Future genera- 
tions will refer to this classic, and will bewail our short- 
sighted folly if we neglect its warnings. 


THE MAY REVIEWS 


Sir Charles Hobhouse, writing in the Contemporary on 
* Protection and the Budget,” admits that the electors have 
decided to give a fair trial to a moderate tariff. He then pro- 
ceeds to show why, in his view, a tariff must make things worse 
rather than better, and why the Ottawa Conference is likely 
to be disappointing. Lord Olivier, in ‘‘ A Glimpse of Justice 
in Africa,” welcomes the promised Commission on land tenure 
in Kenya. Among many political articles Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s ‘ Adventures among Villages ”’—in the less 
known parts of the Cotswolds—is a pleasant relief. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. G. K. Chesterton debates ‘ The 
Virtues of Revolution ” with special reference to the Americans 
who, he thinks, suffer from undue post-revolutionary imitation 
of England and Europe. Mr. Hugh A. Law, a former National- 
ist Member, and now a member of the Dail, writes temperately 
but far from hopefully on * Ireland and the Commonwealth.” 
Mr. William McFee, from his experience as a marine engineer, 
describes the perils of the oil tanker in ‘ Oil and the Hairy 
Ape,” while Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson laments the hard fate of 
“The Modern Undergraduate,” oppressed by too many socie- 
ties and the examination system. 

Blackwood’s has an interesting article by Sir John Fortescue 
on “* Navy and Army ’’—the combined operations that, when 
rightly managed, have been most effective, but that have far 
‘more often failed through imperfect understanding. 
“ Shalimar” has an excellent story of a wool clipper sailing 
‘through a narrow lane in an ice-field ; and a woman candidate 
‘describes her experiences in a Labour stronghold last 
‘autumn. 

The question of “ Tariff Bargaining ” is discussed in a prac- 
-tical way by Mr. Owen Jones in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Jones shows that the question is a very awkward one, and that 
it involves not merely the negotiation of a whole series of new 
;commercial treaties, but also a four-fold tariff with a wide 
range of duties, to say nothing of the difficulties that will arise 
in the interval before these arrangements are completed. 
‘Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, writing from the standpoint of a 
‘Norfolk farmer, discusses ‘ Farming Ills and Compulsory 
}Marketing,” and declares that his hard-pressed friends are 
;now prepared for some such measures. Herr Paul Cohen- 
{Fortheim contributes an amusing and instructive article, 
entitled “ Come to Britain?” He declares that very few 
| foreigners come here because they hear from the many English 
‘travellers abroad that England is dull. With this verdict he 
does not agree, but he thinks that we might extend a more 
friendly welcome to the Continental visitor. 


The Modern Home 


Pictures—I 


In discussing the place of pictures in the modern home | 


et 
make it quite clear first of all that I am not concemed yi 
the connoisseur or collector. His interest is presumabj 


centred on his pictures, and he will tend to regard his house 
primarily as a background for them. I am dealing With th 
house of the ordinary man who buys a picture because 
likes it, and because he has a bit of bare wall-space that seeng 
to him to want filling. 

It is a first principle of the modern house that jt shoul 
contain nothing without a purpose—though the purpose may 
be purely aesthetic. Furthermore, each object should be te 
garded in its relation to the whole room rather than as a th; 
desirable in itself. It is impossible to lay too much stress oy 
this. One cheap print, properly chosen and placed, is 
preferable to half a dozen masterpieces vying with each othe 
for our attention, or in unsuitable surroundings. In any 
case, one picture is almost certainly better than six, 4 
picture is hung for a purpose, and that purpose should be to 
focus our attention. One cannot focus anything on six Places 
at once. There are few rooms, other than the very largest, 
which need more than two or three pictures—and it is neg 
which should settle the question. Blank spaces are by nm 
means to be shunned and hurriedly filled up with anythj 
handy: they give that air of tranquillity and space whichj 
perhaps the most valuable characteristic of the moden 
interior. They throw into prominence whatever things of 
beauty may be near; and so—far from doing the artist a dis 
service—they do him greater honour. One of the pleasanteg 
houses I have ever been in contained only one pictures 
lovely modern French painting. ‘This may sound the vey 
extreme of austerity ; but its result was that one’s eye cop 
stantly rested with deep satisfaction on that one picture~ 
and to this day I remember every detail of it, although I hay 
not seen it for several years. 

And now, how are these rare pictures to be chosen ? Becauy 
their subject is attractive ? I think not. Supposing (to take 
extreme cases) one chooses an appealing study of the usul 
apple-cheeked child playing with a good-tempered collie, o 
some Highland cattle wading in a misty loch, or a charming 
landscape. For perhaps the first thirty times one looks at 
them one sees the subjects. After that they become part of 
the wall, and if one notices them at all (so mercifully blind ca 
we become) they are seen as a distracting mess of light 
coloured objects, or as a few rusty blobs on a dirty grey back 
ground, or as a formless blur of greens and blues. The eye 
passes hurriedly on, or looks down at the eggs and bacon 
Now let us suppose that we have chosen an outrageously 
modern picture. No one but the artist could tell us whatit 
is meant to be (and he would deny that it was meant to ls 
anything); but obviously a handful of screws has had some 
thing to do with it, and perhaps some bits of machinery ani 
a seashell or two. Well, there it is, looking like Bedlam to th 
ordinary man, We must now suppose a little more: that it 
is really what some people would consider a good picture—thit 
it makes a good pattern ; and that we have put it in its right 
surroundings—its colours picking up the scheme of the room, 
its style in harmony with that of the room. Now, so soon a 
we have ceased to wonder what screws have to do with se 
shells, and why that other thing is all lop-sided, we shall begia 
to find that this picture gives us something totally lacking ia 
the others. In the first place it is, and it remains, an integnl 
part.of the room. It is not a mere interruption ; it is, rather 
the climax of the whole scheme. Again, being suited it 
manner to the style of the room, it expresses its period. But, 
best of all, if we have chosen really well, our picture will hav 
vitality of its own—* something to say,” so that the et 
returns to it with increasing satisfaction. 

I know that the preceding paragraph is full of unsupported 
statements, that I appear to have loaded the scales unfaitly 
in favour of modern painting. I shall hope to remedy thi 
next week, G, M. Boume#reyY, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE MOMENT 


of which everyone is talking 


can be borrowed. If ordered by post it 
will be delivered without delay by motor 
or mail. 


What subscribers have said (printed by 
permission) :— 
*“T enclose a cheque, and would add 
that I have had some fifty years’ experience 
of Libraries, and consider yours far and 
away the best of them all in every way.” 


at 
** I should like to add my appreciation 
of the excellent service 1 have always 
obtained from The Times Book Club, 


and the consideration I have received.” 


ot 
“* One could not wish for better service 
than this.” 





Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 


42 Wigmore St., London, W. 1, 


and at 26 College Green, Bristol. 
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Two hundred years of work for 
God in earth’s darkest places 








JAMAICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


On the morning of the 2}st of August, 1732, two men set out from the 
village of Herrnhut to walk to the sea-coast, where they hoped to find 


a ship to take them to the West Indies. They had made up their 
minds to preach the Gospel to the slaves. In December of the same 
year they landed in the Island of St. Thomas. 

From that small beginning has grown the great work which now 
teaches Tibet, Africa, the Guianas, the West Indies, Nicaragua, 
labrador, California and Alaska. 


PLEASE SEND A BICENTENARY THANK-OFFERING TO 


The London Association in aid 
of Moravian Missions 


(Founded 1817.) (President: Sir CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) 


Contributions, much needed, will be gratefully acknowledged by CHARLES 
HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Ifonerary Secretary. 


70a, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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MARDI 
KATHLEEN HEWITT 


“Welcome to Mrs. Kathleen Hewitt... a most 
attractive first novel. I shall make a point af reading 
her next book.”—Ratpu Srraus, Sunday Times. 


“A writer of promise. ‘ Mardi’ should be popular, 
and the author’s next book should be more so.” 
—GErRALD Gourp, Observer. 


“ Sineere, vivid, and unpretentious. An excellent 
début.”—-L. A. G. Strone, Spectator, 


7s. 6d. 


MOONLIGHT 
IN UR 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 


“Reflects a subtle rather than a facile mind, and 
above all is clearly the expresston of a rich, 
imaginative experience.”—New Statesman. 

“In style it deserves comparison 
historical novels of Flaubert or Mr. George Moore. 


—Listener. 
7s. 6d. 
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NOEL DOUGLAS 


28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
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WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW SPRING BOOKLET 
—in colours; and free! 


It is full of helpful hints for 
the furnishing of tasteful homes. 


STORY'S 


49-61, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
LONDON, W.8. 


























BANK 
HOLIDAYS 
AFLOAT from £3 


upwards 


@WHITSUN 
From Southampton. R.M.S. OLYMPIC. 
May 14. 3 days. TVrom £6 Ist class, 


£3 Tourist. 
From Liverpool. S.S. DORIC. 
SATURDAY to MONDAY CRUISE. 
AT REDUCED HOLIDAY RATES, 
May 14. From £3 10s. 
May 19. 3 days. One class only—Tourist. From £5. 
@AUGUST 


From Southampton. 


July 30. 3 days. 


One class only—Tourist. 


R.M.S. OLYMPIC. 
From £6 lst class, 
£3 Tourist. 
S.S. ADRIATIC. 
T'rom £5 1st class, 
£3 Tourist. 
3 more 14-day Cruises to the ATLANTIC ISLES have been 
arranged for R.M.S. HOMERIC (46,500 tons)—JULY | 14, 

AUG, 17, SEPT. 3—One class only-—ist class from £21, 

NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED ON ANY CRUISE. 
For complete programme of week-end and 12-day Cruises, from 
£1 per day, apply 
White Star Offices or Local Agents. 


WHITE STAR 


From Liverpool. 


July 30. 3 days. 
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Finance—Public & Priva, 


Tariffs and the National 
Expenditure 


THERE is one point arising out of Mr. Neville Chambe 
lain’s Budget, and also out of the new tariff policy é 
cerning about which I think the Government, and the Che 
cellor of the Exchequer in particular, would . 
give heed to views which are being expressed in g 
many quarters in the City. I need scarcely say 
haps, that among City and business men viewia 
fiscal policy still differ considerably. On the’ bake 
I am about to bring forward, however, there jg 
very general consensus of opinion in the City, irrespective 
of whether those who subscribe to it are Free 
Traders or Tariff Reformers. Indeed, it would probably 
be true to say that many of those who are opposed to the 
fiscal policy of the present Government none the leg 
desire that the experiment should be tried, with a good 
hope of success, and it is for that reason that they ar 
concerned with the fact that the recent Budget contained 
too little in the way of promise of further curtailment of 
the National Expenditure and too much in the way of 
expectations of revenue from the new tariffs. ; 
Some Frars. 

Now, quite apart from whether protective tariffs are o 
are not in the interests of the Nation, the City believes 
that the experiment is being tried at a rather unfortunate 
moment. Under normal conditions it is conceivable that 
the knocks given to countries hitherto importing freely 
to us could have been sustained without undue injury, 
To-day, however, the position is so strained in many of 
those countries that it is feared the effect may be s 
serious as to react in turn upon this country through ap 
increase in the number of defaulting foreign debtors, g 
circumstance which in its turn, of course, would act dis. 
advantageously upon the National Revenue. Moreover, 
whereas in normal times our trade position might haye 
been quickened along the lines of increased exports, ther 
is such a diminution at the present time in the purchasing 
power of many foreign countries that hopes of an 
early great expansion in our export activities do not mn 
very high. That the new duties will do something 
towards correcting the adverse trade balance is probable 
enough, but the fear is that the check will come mainly, if 
not entirely, through a further restriction of imports, and 
to the extent to which imports are restricted so must 
the Exchequer suffer through small revenues from the 
tariffs. 


do well to 


Tue New Dvties. 

Yet it will be remembered that in framing his Budget 
estimate, and when facing the prospective Deficit for the 
current year on the former existing basis of taxation, Mr. 
Chamberlain expressed thankfulness that he had this 
great source of new revenues to turn to, failing which he 
implied that a fresh burden might have had to be placed 
upon the direct, taxpayer, although it is now a_ fairly 
general belief that the burden has become almost in- 
supportable. Accordingly, the Chancellor estimated 
that from these new duties he would receive no less a 
sum than about £36,000,000 during the current year, 
but little was said with regard to the prospect of further 
cuts in the National Expenditure. 

ConTINVED Errort EssENTIAL. 

The point, therefore, which the City is disposed to 
emphasize is that if only the Chancellor had pursued the 
economy tactics still further he would have provided 4 
most useful hedge in case the tariff duties did not come 
up to expectation from the revenue-producing point of 
view. If his estimates were found at the end of the yeat 
to be justified, well and good, and there would be all the 
greater balance in hand to enable him to bring about 4 
remission of taxation; but if there should be disap- 
pointment with regard to the yield of the duties and an 
anticipated Surplus should give place to a Deficit the 
reaction throughout the country might be fairly serious; 





(Continued on page 684.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








So ee 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 

















Amber. 

‘Ys Con. . 

E Chap. LORD CAMROSE ON THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

Well to pa 

& Boo] P . = 

Y, per eighth ordinary general meeting of Allied Newspapers, 

W : ath was held on May 3rd: at Southern House, Cannon Street, 

oe qa The Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose (Chairman), in the course of his 
Point an said: The profit for the year amounted to £620,533. This 

2 is 4 gees with £681,731 for the year 1930, a difference of, approxi- 

Dectiye Jy, £61,000. Had times been more propitious. and the outlook 
F re favourable your Directors would have considered the recom- 

ne ge dation of a dividend on the Ordinary shares, but, having regard 
obably Qo prevailing circumstances, they decided that it would be 
to the ae to take any other course than that of extreme caution. In 


mon with all other trading companies, we experienced in 1931 

year of extreme depression and difficulty. In addition, there was 
pen competition in the whole of the newspaper field, a competition 
nitigated to some extent since the turn of the year by arrangements 
grived at between the various groups of newspapers. 






Success oF THE ‘“ Datry Dispatcn.” 


We have set out a full list of our principal papers on the first page 
ofthe report, and we hope that our large body of shareholders will 
yake a point of supporting them both nationally and _ locally. 
ATe or peaking generally, they have maintained their positions without 





lieves aception. The Daily Dispatch, the great national _hewspaper 
Unate the North, has had a strenuous time in the face of the fierce 
% competition which ruled for the greater part of last year among 
> that its London rivals, particularly in the Northern and Midland counties ; 
freely put the hold of the Daily Dispatch on the affections and respect 
\jury, ofthose who live in the wide area in which it circulates is remarkable, 
ny of fg end has been extraordinarily well sustained. The average net sale 
: for 1931 was 392,000, or only a few thousands down on the year 


$0 BF 1:30, despite all the competition which it has had to meet. To-day, 





th 40 #43 for many years past, the Daily Dispatch has incomparably 
TS, a MP the largest circulation of any provincial newspaper. It continues 
; dis. toplay a great part in the industrial life of the North, and during the 
ove past eighteen months its efforts have been the subject of warm 
ver, comment and public appreciation on the part of many of the leaders 
have gf Northern life and industry, both masters and men. 
‘here It is worthy of note that its companion paper, tho Evening 
‘Sing HH (Chronicle, has carried during the year one of the greatest advertising 
F an contracts ever made in the provinces by a great store. I would 
run i reler also to the achievement of one of our Sunday papers, the 
hi Empire News, which has recently attained a net sale of over 1,500,000 
INE BH wopies per issue. In Glasgow, where there has also been very 
able Hi pvere competition, our morning paper, the Daily Record, recently 
Y, if ff issued a certificate showing a net sale of 216,637 copies per day. 
and & Ihe Daily Record continues to enjoy far tho largest sale of any 
nust = creo os teagan in Scotland, and remains the great 
** popular Scottish daily, 
the Icannot refrain from mentioning also our great Sunday newspaper, 
the Sunday Times. It is peyhaps a sign of improvement coming, 
that, in its last issue, the Sunday Times carried over 120 columns 
lget of ean” a record number for any Sunday newspaper, for many 
the fg muths past. 
Mr. During the year the company owning the Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
hi md the Yorkshire Telegraph and Star has acquired the copyright of 
MISH the other evening paper published in that city, and the Yorkshire 
he Telegraph and Star is now the only evening paper published there. 
ced § Wehave also acquired the Sheffield Daily Independent, and thereby 
irly § 2 the two morning papers issued in that area, 
In- 
THe New CapiraL 
ted : 
38 In 1925 we acquired newspaper interests in Newcastle and 


Glasgow, and formed the company known as Allied Northern 
Newspapers, Ltd., for the purpose of owning these properties. 
later wo acquired. interests in Sheffield, Bristol, Derby, Middles- 
brough, Aberdeen and elsewhere, and also the predominant share- 
holding in the Daily Sketch and Sunday Graphic. 

In order to pay for the properties so acquired we issued £3,000,000 
to ff indebentures on the Allied Northern Company, and later on, as we 
he ff bought other properties, we secured loans from our bankers and 
q § ohersources. These loans were, of course, of a temporary character, 
tnd I have foreshadowed to you on several occasions our intention 
tissue further capital, in due course, for the purpose of converting 
of F tho temporary loans into permanent finance. 


Tho new 6} por cent. First Preference shares when issued will, 
he ff of course, be a first-class security, with earnings covered well over 
a four times on the profits of Allied Newspapers alone for 1931, 
p- Without taking into account any interest or dividend from Allied 
Northern, 

The report and accounts wero adopted and a special resolution 
., — ¥88 passed, on a poll, increasing tho capital to £8,750,000 by the 
4 Ff creation of 2,000,000 now 64 per cent. First Preference shares of £1 


. 


ar, 
her 


The increase of capital was also approved, on a poll, at a separate 
Ineeting of Preference shareholders, 








ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
| _ SOCIETY 





PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 





LORD EBURY ON THE OUTLOOK 





THE annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., was held on Thursday, April 28th at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.0., 
D.L., J.P., the vice-chairman of the society, presided, and said : 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I feel quite sure that you will all share 
with my colleagues and myself the very great regret which we feel 
at the unavoidable absence from our meeting to-day of our chairman, 
Lord Ebury. As many of you are aware, he met with a serious 
accident about a month ago, and, though I am glad to tell you that 
he is progressing as favourably as can be expected, he is still unable 
to leave his room. 

The Chairman proceeded to read the statement prepared by Lord 
Ebury, which noted that his (Lord Ebury’s) unfavourable forecast 
of a year ago, and his recital of the factors then operating, had 
proved all too accurate both in respect of the national position 
and that of the society. The results now presented reflected the 
unfavourable conditions of trading which had prevailed during 
the period under review. 

The society had felt the full force of those adverse conditions, 
unrelieved by such factors as the acquisition and disposal of the 
stocks of other trading companies which had suffered shipwreck 
during the period. The society had not endeavoured to maintain 
the amount of profit on the lower value of commodities, but had 
been faithful to their policy of keeping down prices in the interests 
of those who dealt with it. As in the past, so to-day, their business 
literally provided a standard whereby price levels were established, 
and by its policy of regulated profit could only be regarded as # 
public benefactor, 

Price CoMPARISONS, 

In the matter of comparison of retail prices there was now to ba 
noted a greater disparity than ever between the society’s prices 
and costs elsewhere. In 1929, over a considerable range of com- 
modities of every-day use, the cost elsewhero had been more by 
approximately 2s. in the £. In the year under review the difference 
was no less than 2s. 8d. in the £, from which it might be legitimately 
inferred that, contrary to the Pharasaical claims made by others of 
meeting the needs of the public in these hard times, those people 
were seeking their own salvation by securing an even larger margin 
of profit than in the past. Sooner or later, it was certam, the dis- 
criminating public would awaken to such “ quackery of competi- 
tion”? and transfer their custom to establishments such as theirs, 
where long years of sound trading had taught people the world over 
not only to trust their capacity in matters of quality but moro 
especially the society’s integrity in matters of price. 

The revenue of the year from trading account and miscellaneous 
revenue had amounted to £646,094—a decrease of £114,691. Ex- 
penses showed a reduction of £30,697 at £525,338, leaving a net 
profit of £120,756, or a decrease of £83,994. It was proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 10d. per share, making with the interim 
dividend of 5d. already paid a total of 12} per cent. for the year, 


Tue InpIAN BRANCHES, 

Having dealt with the chief figures in the balance-sheet, Lord 
Ebury referred to the position of the Indian branches to which ho 
had paid a short visit in the past year. A year ago he had told them 
that while the position in regard to their organization had never 
been as satisfactory since his connection with the society as 
it then was, the Board were perturbed in regard to the question 
of what the future in India held for them. He was glad 
to say that he had found even fuller confirmation of the 
improvement in their organization than he had oxpected, and 
the impression he had formed was most favourable both as regarded 
the personnel and the general efficiency and display. When the 
disturbed and unfavourable conditions prevailing in India were 
taken into account, the results wero by no means unsatisfactory. 


Prosrects oF TRADE RECOVERY. 

As to the prospects of trade recovery in the current year he 
regretted that, so far as their business was concerned, he could tind 
no evidence that the tido had turned, and unless and until some 
relief was extended to the taxpayer it was to be feared that the 
tendency to restrict oxpenditure would remain in force. 

While it was truo that in the current year the society’s orders 
were substantially as many as in the previous year, the fall in retail 
prices had not been arrested, and the average value of their orders 
continued to be lower than last year. The effect of the new tarift 
duties would unquestionably be to inerease retail prices of many 
commodities, but the society’s policy would continue to bo that of 
keeping their prices at the existing level so long as present stocks 
were available, and until replacements at increased cosb were 
necessary. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

A resolution was passed expressing the hope of the shareholders 
for Lord Ebury’s speedy recovery. 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 682.) 
and certainly the hands of those opposing the tariffs 
would be materially strengthened. In many respects the 
Budget was a courageous one and not even the most 
oppressed Income Tax payer has raised any serious 
complaint with regard to the absence of immediate relief. 
It is now, however, when the people as a whole are keyed 
up to effort, that advantage should be taken of the 
situation to bring about further economies in the national 
outlays, for they will undoubtedly be needed before the 
present crisis in this country has passed. 

And even as regards industry itself, many consider 
that there is danger lest too great reliance upon the 
prospect of aid from tariffs should delay those reforms in 
some of the main industries of the country, the need for 
which has been apparent for years past and for which 
even the highest tariffs provide no adequate substitute. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CoNTINUED DEPRESSION. 
Arart from high-class investment securities which are still 
under the influence of cheap money, the Stock Exchange 
has been in a dull and depressed condition during the past 
week. Moreover, it is to be feared there is a logical connexion 
between this dullness and the strength of gilt-edged stocks, 
for while the latter are certainly aided by cheap money, 
the strength of the market is also partly due to increasing 
timidity with regard to the more speculative markets, and 
this timidity is literally driving investors into British Govern- 
ment stocks. Rightly or wrongly it is believed that the 
Treasury is endcavouring to use the situation to the best 
advantage from the Exchequer point of view by creating 
an atmosphere favourable to debt conversion. This point 
was probably in the minds of the Authorities in fixing the 
terms of the present issue of 3 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
for the minimum price of issue of &+? per cent. is cutting 
the thing rather fine even allowing for the fact that there 
will be annual drawings for redemption at par. 
* * * * 


ARMY AND Navy Co-OPERATIVE. 

General regret was expressed by shareholders at the meeting 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society that Lord Ebury— 
the life and soul of the business—should have been prevented 
from presiding this year owing to his recent severe accident. 
It is indicative of Lord Ebury’s devotion to the interests 
of his business that although on a sick bed he prepared his 
speech as usual, which was read for him by the Vice-Chairman. 
As was recently shown in the annual report, the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Society has made a gallant and successful 
fight during the past year against depressed trade conditions 
by keeping its prices low and thereby maintaining the activities 
of the business; though, at the same time, even after allowing 
for further cuts in expenditure, there has been, of course, a 
reduction in profits. Not the least striking part of Lord 
Ebury’s address was his reference to the severe strain imposed 
upon the business by the burden of taxation. The Chairman 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, in making a 
comparison between profits earned for the shareholders and 
the amount paid to the Government in taxation, said: “I 
think you will be interested if I illustrate the extent to which 
the ‘ Powers that be’ are ‘ sleeping partners’ in our business 
by stating that income tax, property tax and rates amount to 
approximately £90,000 as compared with £102,500, the amount 
of the dividend to shareholders.” 

* * 
BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

I am glad to note that in dealing with the general outlook, 
Lord Ebury once again emphasized the supreme necessity 
for still further economies in the National Expenditure. 
He was by no means critical of the Budget in so far as the 
non-remission of taxation at the moment was concerned, but 
he was disposed to take exception to the insufficient reference 
in the Budget to the problem of further cuts in the National 
outlays. For if the recovery in confidence at home which fol- 
lowed the General Election of last year is to be maintained, 
and if the burden of taxation is to be relieved within measurable 
distance, it is quite clear that there will have to be more 
drastic economies even than those which have at present 
been put into force. 

* * * * 
Hvpson’s Bay. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
it was made clear that shareholders will have to exereise consider- 
able patience for a time longer before there is a sufficient 
turn in the tide to leave its mark upon the earnings of the 
company. Nevertheless, the shareholders displayed con- 
siderable confidence in the new Board, and the Governor, Mr. 


| 
P. Ashley Cooper, conveyed a very definite j : 
vigour and efficiency on the part of the directorate 
moment, however, the com has, almost of nena: 
withstand the full blast of the financial and industria] ty 
which are sweeping over the world, and which . 
Canadian prosperity in very special degree. 
* * * * 


mt 


have affeas 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS. 

In view of the general depression, which has by no 
spared newspaper enterprises, shareholders of Allied ene 
papers, Ltd., were probably well prepared for the 
report showing that the profit for the year wag £621 py 
against £682,000 for the previous year. Very pr ac 
the Directors have, in spite of the large profits, aa 
cautious policy, and have refrained from declaring any diyj 
on the Ordinary shares. During the course of his aga 
at the annual meeting Lord Camrose referred to the contin 
success of the Daily Dispatch and also to the success of g 
Sunday Times. In order to pay for properties 
acquired in the North, loans were raised from various 
and it is now decided to convert these temporary loans jp 
permanent finance. Accordingly, Resolutions were p 
at the meeting increasing the capital to £8,750,000 by 4 
creation of 2,000,000 new 6} per cent. First Preference sha, 
of £1 each. 
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* * * * 

Bririsn Marcn Corporation. 

In noting the latest report of this company, it is pleasant, 
remark that both the report and balance-sheet present ye 
remarkable contrasts to the position which is gradually bein 
disclosed in the Kreuger and Toll group. The report contain. 
the usual announcement—but it is one which has, perhy 
special significance at the present time—to the effect th 
“during the year a Continuous Transfer Audit hag be 
performed by the auditors of the Corporation, Messrs. Deloit 


“ “ Ww 
Plender, Griffiths and Co.” The report is a good one in Paid 
respects, for, in spite of the trade depression, the net revy _— 


for the year was £442,597 against £461,387 for the previ 
year, and even this small decline was compensated for 
the amount brought forward having been larger than a yg 
ago, so that the total amount now available of £587 
is actually higher than a year ago. The balance-sheet, tq 
is a strong one, with a total of cash of over £400,000. 
A. W.K 











COMPANY MEETING. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
. PROGRESS OF RE-ORGANISATION WORK 


A GENERAL Court of the Governor and Company of Adventan 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on April 28th 
Beaver House, E.C. 

Mr. P. Ashley Cooper (the Governor) said that, as he warned{ 
proprietors last year, the company had made another heavy 
on the year’s operations. While this was disappointing, he 
sure they would take some satisfaction from the fact that 
had not hesitated to deal with every doubtful situation they h 
met. 

The period since their meeting in July last had been one of gn : 





PATTERN. 
: 


oe 
RE 
F 
& 





activity, working in a world where conditions had been going fn mn 
bad to worse; but, in spite of all, they were satisfied hie" 
had made progress. As stated last year, he decided that the fi 
thing to do was to make a thorough examination of the company 
affairs on the spot, and so after the General Court he left for Cans 
With the exception of Newfoundland, he completed personal vii Tw 
to all their branches and operating subsidiaries, and on his retw line 
to London they at once tackled thr yvodlem which faced th uy 
here. They hgd now created the machinery for keeping the bo 
regularly and promptly informed so that it might exercise ig “~~ 
necessary control over policy and finance. 

The report was adopted. LL 
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To CENTRAL AFRICA “mi 
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ANIS 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY|3# 
and 


AST- 
urs 
slums 
SUPERIN 
Central 


LOBITO BAY 
in oe 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA §))"s 








ap - . ‘B Pull det 

THE SHORTEST RCu.ix TO RHODESIA § 
From Europe and North America. _. 
a tation f 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest § ° Y*® 





| route apply for free ilustrated handbook to The Publicity & cause 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham §-« cure: 
Street, E.C. 2. Bole In 






































\oofice publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
We darcholders. 
~ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital sen ave ° £4,500,000 







No commission. 













Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve . = £2,000,000 
Reserve Lialility of Proprietors under ‘the Ch: arter ... £4,500,060 
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000 at age 65, or at ry on he | —_——— 
earlier, can be provided by | }) 
| payment of -SOTH EK BY. & CO. 
$16 10s. a year from age 25 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. ! 
£24 35 FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
. fe * Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely. } 
£4| ” os ong MAY 9th—10th. PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the | 


ro hd of LADY BENNETT and DR. PHILIP NORMAN, 


MAY 23rd. A selected portion of the LIBRARY at Kinfauns 
Castle, Perthshire, the property of the Rt. Hon. the late | 
EARL OF MORAY (sold by order of the Executors). 


JUNE ist. Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, etc. Illustrated (6 plates) 2/-. 


JUNE 7th. The first portion of the well-known COLLECTION 
of WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS, the property of A. CHESTER 
BEATTY, Esq. 


| Ulustrated catalogues (5 
monochrome) price £1/1/0, 





plates im colour and 46 in 


Catalogues may be had. 
names may be purchased after 
Particulars on application, 


Sales on view at least three days prior. 
Printed ists of prices and buyers’ 
each sale. 




















NEW BOOKS 


and the best 
books on all subjects can be 
chosen easily at 


JOHN LOCKE 
AN EXHIBITION of 
Books and Papers from his 
library is now open in the 
Court House. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING | 


MAPS, GUIDES, 


Travel Books and handy and 
inexpensive Pocket Editions 
and reprints for the traveller, 
can be seen at Bumpus’s. 


ERIC KENNINGTON’S 


original designs for mural 
decorations for the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre are 
on view. 


editions of 


| 


etch seensitconneteneene | 


Bumpus’s. 

































































RSA Oe ig 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
pi. Senout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived, _Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
cet, ta A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
’ 
WK “ >» onK || FOYLES FOR BOOKS! 
THE GOLDEN BIRD S Over two million vclumes to choose from. Our 
NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. catalogues are free—on mentioning your interests. 
32INS. WIDE 4 /9 A YARD. CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
| PATTERNS FREE. = LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 9310 (7 lines). 
28th DELICIOUS COFFEE. IN NENGLAND| QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 4517.) NIGHTLY at 8.15. 
= HEARTBREAK HOUSE, BY BERNARD SHAW. 
ned Evitn Evans, Cepric Harpwicxe, Leow QuarTeRMaIne, 
"avy . Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
he - : 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, P: St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
hat ti FOR _ BREAKFAST & BI UE (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. $30. Matinees Wed. & Sat.. 2.30. 
they b & AFTER DINNER. “TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 
. By James Bripiz (Author ef “ The Anatomist “>, 
ial Simulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick Piper. 
hat the 
cr d Classified Adverti 
op Rates tor Prepaid Classitie vettisements 
val vit Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
B Tet line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
md the 74% for 26; and‘) “oxfor 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
16 0 . ___to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
a ae ata —_———— ec ee — emt 





PERSONAL 





J Carr. wd. be 








ST-OFF Clothing Wanted. Village Rummage Sale. 
pd.—Rev. G. CHARD, Nocton, Lincoln. 








CINEMA 








LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 








tile veice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W. 









MEDICAL 


ADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). 


A‘ 


Ger. 2981, 








RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association). 
% Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for Peal particulars. 


ANISH THE TORTURE OF NERVES !—32 pages of 
vital health-restoring revelations Free. > a 
—D, F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 


I 


«&c., are usually due to 











reported in “ The Lancet.” 






LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, 

Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, 
Hardened Arteries. 
treatment with Dr. Miadejovsky’s Drosil Tablets, 


DRosiL, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Palpitations, 
Headaches, Strokes. 
Successful 
as 


Descriptive booklet free.— 


Exclusive Run, Leontine 
Sagan's 
“ MADCHEN IN UNIFORM” 
A Psychological Stady of 
Adolescence 








and Epstein’s 








AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed. Qur poor people in East London 
slums suffer greatly, especially the children — 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


“ MOR-VRAN ” 












SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END gg 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 


OCTORS approve and scores of leading Hospitals are 
using a new treatment for " beumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatiea, Neuritis, &e. Nowav. ‘e for home treatment. 
Pull details frre—Dept. 5.16, wrosvenor Gardens, 





0 116,000 
country, this summer. C( 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOU 














EAST END CHILDREN will have 
long glorious day by the sea, or in the 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
ad a 
SECRETARIES. 


a 


IST 2s. EACH. WILL 
RS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. 


YoU 
AN 

















london, $,W.1 i 
[pensar INVESTIGATIONS for Private, Coafi- 
/ dential Inquiries. Terms mod. Preliminary consul- 


S 


mutation of cast-off clothing and boots you will not 


HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes ot East | A“ ‘OUNTANTS = = AND 

London's EndJess Environs? Please respond liberally oon eekaiaatea te 

to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION ‘ 7 en ee open to consider 2 ape 

Pr ‘ . I Me . 4’ | tions for membership m Accoantan creturies anc 

Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, B. 1. others, in Countries where Foundation Quota nos 
PRING-CLEANING ? Finding an unexpected accu- | closed, whose qualifications and practical experience 


would justify admittance without examination, within 












ion free.—12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 9058. 


EBRBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: @. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 











wear again ? if so, pray send to the address below for dis- 
tribution among the very poor. A decent “ rig-out ” may 
help some poor workless man greatly in finding a job. 
Anything and everything will be welcomed, whether for 
men, women or children among whom.the need is great 
and urgent.—Tre Rev. Wituiam Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street,. Poplar, London, K. 14. 














the Foundation Quota to the Institute ees of Senior 
Fellow, Fellow or Associate. The LA.C. has neariy 
5,000 members, and has now secured full English Incor- 
poration Status. 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS aND EXECUTIVES 
CORPORATION (Limited by Guarantee). 
3 South Place, London, K.C.2, 
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APPOINTMENTS. &e.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 





OUNTY OF DEWSBURY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (MALE). 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN at a commencing 
salary at the rate of £160 per annum. Candidates must 
have had good Library experience and professional 
qualifications are essential. 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant Librarian,” stating 
age and qualifications, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, to be received by me.not later than 
Tuesday, May 3rd, 1932. 

Canvassing, cither directly or indirectly, will be deemed 
& disqualification. 


BOROUGH 


HOLLAND BOOTH, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. Town Clerk. 
April 20th, 1932. 


 prneeee 





HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.). 


FOR GIRLS 


The Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 
the Hest of Head-Mistress of Portsmouth High School. 
They must be delivered not later than May 18th, 1932, 
to the Secretary of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 
§8.W.1, from whom particulars as to the form ot applica- 
tion should be previously obtained. The duties of the 
new Head-Mistress will begin in September, 1932, com- 
mencing salary not less than £600 p.a. (subject to 
National Salary cut). 





ee COLLEGE, PUTNEY, S8.W. 15. 


WANTED, in Sepiember, a full-time COLLEGE 
SECRETARY (Woman), experienced, resident or non- 
resident 

Salary according to experience and qualifications. 

Yor forms of application, which must be returned by 
May 2ist, apply by letter to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, 
enclosing « stamped addressed envelope. 


LECTURES 
U NIVERSITY 


A Course of three Lectures on “ CHEVALERIE ET 
RELIGION : LA CHANSON DE ROLAND ET LE 
ROMAN DE LANCELOT ” will be given (in French) by 
M. le Professeur EDMOND FARAL, Professor of 
Me@iacval Romance Literature in the Collége de France 
Paris, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1) on MAY 10th, 11th and 13th, at 5.30 p.m. 
A®the first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Lam. Brandin, Ph.D., M.A., L-és-L., Fielden Professor of 
F¥each wid Romance Philology. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 











OF LONDON. 


8. J. 


WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of three Lectures on “ FORM AND CON- 
TENT " will be given (in English) by Dr. M.SCHLICK, 
Ph.D. (Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Vienna), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on MAY 17th, 18th and 20th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. H. F. 
Hallett, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University. 

A Lecture on “ THE PENAL LAWS OF ASSYRIA 
CIRCA 1200 B.C.,”" will be given by Sir JOHN MILES, 
M.A., B.C.L. (Fellow of Merton College, Oxford), at 
KKING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 18th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by Professor Sir Denison Ross, C.1.E., Ph.D., 
Director of the Schoo! of Oriental Studies and Professor 
of Persian in the University 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
Jedgeof the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PRHRENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
“SRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
1 & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
WOR (TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
B.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
debb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 
NRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


&8T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursarics available for suitable candidates,—Full 
particulars irom Miss PREsTEN, Principal, 


CRUISE 


ON THE 


ARANDOR 





The Queen of 
Cruising Liners 


TAR 





Perfect Cuisine and Service 
Luxurious Staterooms 

Open Air Swimming Pool 
Sun-bathing Lido 

Beautiful Ballroom 

Extensive Sports Decks 


Silent Sun-Decks away from 
Games. 


Verandah Café 
Louis XIV Restaurant 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


MAY 21 18 DAYS FROM 28 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz). 


NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 


JUNE 11 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fiords and Bergen 
JUNE 25 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals. 


Write for All the Year Cruising Brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, &nd Chief Agents. 


CVS-103 











ONSULAR, F.0., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 
The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who do 
not wish to go to a University. 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL 11th. 
Davirs’s, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

To meet existing conditions, the Governing Body have 
adopted inclusive fees in these schools. For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, Church Education Corporation, 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 

ERESFORD HOUSK, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.0.E.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 

for examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 











Boarding school on ~modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








TREFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, eficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas FeZeration.) 




















- iy Meee». 2 
R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley. x, 
D —Moderate inclusive fee, Individual Wale, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M i 


a XTOWE COLLEGE 





FOR 


An Examination will be held in June fi r 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying free NTRANGy 
Candidates should be over 12 and under 15 on J nde) 
Girls over 15 may compete, but a much higher Ue ist 
of work will be expected. Two Schoiarshj r he 
reserved for candidates offering INSTRIyp 
MUSIC. (Age limit 18.) . TRUMENTA, 

For particulars apply to the HRap-) 8 
day for receiving Entry Forms, MAY cone TRESS, Lay 


T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FO 
S Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albaw® CiRts 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive | y 
ing fields.—For Particulars, apply HEAD-Mistapge 


oki 








HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private . 
: SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: ABDI 
tion for academic and music examinations ; pi a 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis Tide 
swimming, excellent health resort ; individual’ ears 
Scholarships available—Apply the Principals, 











CO-EDUCATION 
FJAHE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 
Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.16. — Day © gehoo) 


(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Ruioji 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL,.— About seven Scholarships of 
é £80 and under will be offered in June to boys unde 
15 on May Ist. Date of Examination June 2nd—Furths 
particulars from the HFAD-MASTER, Aldenham Sehgg 
Elstree, Herts. 








OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 11% 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Schioly. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the Hkap-Masrp 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE 





Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open ti 
Members of College or Junior School). These ineluiy 
Five of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit): Jang 
of Hereford Scholarship of £35 for Boys born or brough; 
up in Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship ¢ 
£50 (preference to sons of Fallen Officers). Award 
made for all-round excellence, or special proficiency jp 
any main subject, including music. Preliminay 
Examination (at Candidates’ own Schools) on Mondiy 
and Tuesday, May 23rd and 24th, 1932. Final Exan, 
ination (at Cheltenham) on Tuesday and Wednesday 
May 3ist and June Ist, 1932.—Apply Bursak, Chelta 
ham College. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’ 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value fron 
£20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May Sis 
Candidates must be under 14 on July 1st following the 
Examination. Application forms to be filled up aw 
sent to the Chapter Clerk. The College, Durham, on o 
before May 17th.—For further particulars apply « 
Canon R. D. BuDWORTH, Head-Master, School Hou 
Durham. 


RENSHAM 





HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURRE) 
Scholarship Examination, May 21st, 1932. Tw 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of filty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between th 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply 
the HEAD-MASTER. 
YING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—A 
examination will be held on June 7th, 8th and si 
for three entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and {i 
Some exhibitions also offered. For particulars apply 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


— COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFOR) 
1 alias 











Scholarship Examination June 13th and 14th. Tw 
School Exhibitions, covering cost of tuition and one ® 
more House Exhibitions of £20, tenable with the aboy 
The combined Boarding and Tuition fees amount to { 
perannum. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MasTm& 





go COLLEGE, OXFORD.—At least t 
1 Choristers will be elected shortly. Education inti 
College School. Competition, June 24th. For detaih 
write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examinatin 

will be held on May 26th, 1932, for about SEVEY 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz—TWO or THREE ¢ 
£85 to £70 per annum: and FOUR or FIVE of # 
to 830 per annum. Entries close May 20th—fr 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to te 
HEAD-MASTER. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c., 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MM 
i to Publishers of over 30 years standing. £50 (at 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL IM, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








UTHOKS’ MSS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Shot 
i stories and articles return of post if desired- 
5. CAREY, 3 Bay House, Ickenham, Middlesex. 
ARN £20 WEEKLY by WRITING. Learn by ps 
Special half-fee offer. Booklet ‘W’ free.—PuBI 
TION Society, 10 New Court, W.C. 2. 


Pg to write Articles and Stories; make st 
hours profitable ; booklet free.—REGENT INSTI 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. &. 
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Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. 
mBRARY 2 1,000 words. Carbon copy 84. per 1,000. 
Lock MacFarlane(©) ), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
ory _— 

MASSE Y, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 

oxaLD Send stamp for prospectus to 


uired 
J its. 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


— -POEMS Wanted. 








Songs and musical composi- 
Known and 


5 tions also considered for publication. 
writery invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK. 
an Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 








BOOKS, &c. 
RY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 


BY star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
fast End life. Send your name and address, and 
onyil send you a copy of this month's issue. 

be INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
iil, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








TI VOLS. ¢ omplete Peerage, as new. What offers ? 


| —Box No. 1722, Spectator. 
= 

WANTED TO PURCHASE 
pig PRICE PAID tor metal plates and old teeth, 


B 
A also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise. 
Tu LONDON Tootu Co., De opt. S.. 130 Baker Street, W. 


“GRORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
4 SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
‘turn, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver 
sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Jeatal Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities 
coods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
hite, &e., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
a New Bond Street, London, W 























FOR THE TABLE, ae. 


Monster turkeys £1 ea. 





—— 
EAL fatted ‘chicken 10/- pr. 























B.fow! 6 6 pr. tr. 40 strong Fern plants (var.) 4/-. #!l 
pp—Norah DoNOGHUR, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 
“MISC ELL ANEOUS. 
REVEL ATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
1W, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d 
Remit to — urers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTb., 90 
Pieeadilly, W. 1. ‘* SOLACK CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 





the finest si inate ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos: every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
13s, 6d, per }-lb. tin, post extra. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

london, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts :—2}%, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
7)% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat, 
ie Jano + St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





i< GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM <] 





=| CRUISES” 


NORWAY 


BY THE 


EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 











m 
22,000 tors. ii-burner. lz| 
| 
BIGGEST SHIP | *| 
< CRUISING NORWAY < 
IO First Ciass only. 1O} 
7 Larze Pompeii Swimming Pool. a 
\ aq G ium: Magnificent io 
\O Leunge Ballroom. Palatial Public ( 
| Rooms. Glorious Games-Deck and | 
oO Sun-Deck. Finest Cuisine & Service. (¢) 
lop, 14 days’ Cruise Norwegian Fjord; co] 
rn and North Cape. From Southampton = |™ 
> duly 14. (immingham July 15.) > 
is From 21 ans. = 
™! 14 days’ Cruise Norwegian Fjords and = iy 
| Northern Capitals. From Immingham =| —4 
ea duly 29. From 21 gns. | 
j= Write for Canpac Cruise Ise 
“ae Programme, to: > 
I>| A. R. Powell, Gruise Dept., 
I< I< 


on FY 
> 
z 
> 
~ 
> 
2 


> PACIFIC 





Pa 
SS 62-65 Charing Cross, London, i-| 
o4 S.W.13; 103 Leadenhall Street, iD} 
| London, E.C.3; or Local Agents | 
‘al Everywhere. va) 
\2I |z0| 
IS GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 5| 











AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your 

| Arms, Crest, Motto or other 
Artistie and original work from £3 3s. 
free. ~-HENRYA.WaARD, 57 Mortimer Stree 


own 
ideas incorporated 
Specimens sent 


t, London W.1. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT PROM THE 
SHETLAN DS.—AL kinds of Woollies handkuitte< 
tor you personally by expert native knitters, from 1h 
lovely, real, Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft ~ 
cosy, 80 comfortable! The newest, most 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” patt« AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period only 
Write for IMustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. Joux- 
8.332, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


fashionable 














TO LET, &e. 
well-furnished house 
} bdrms. (4 beds), bathroom 








Wiltshire Dow: 
Box 1724 


AY- JULY, 
Garden 


N 


HOLIDAY APARTME NTS 


Sv SSEX COAST. Charming Bungatow, 
, ea and Jand views. Guests received 
conveniences h. & ¢ in bedrooms 
COLNS,’ Pett Level, Hastings 











HOU SE: s 


find Het 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


1 ROI R NE MOUTH 
comforts with baths 
Hydro at moderates 
“ROY AL 


R ATH 
class residential. 


Large Garage. 


HY! DRO 
and other 
Tele. : S14. 


Visitors 
vivant 
cost. Att 

HOTEL,— Firat 
ALA R.A. 
mm \ D 1750 


HOUSE _ 


licensed 


"YORK 
Fully 
Historical 


issOciations fre 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE B 





RI’ 
| BATHS HOTEL 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators A.A., R.A. 
[ild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
NDINBURG H.- TRE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvi! 


‘Crescent. Ten “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 20750! 





PRIVATE HOTE! 


astpou RNE -ANGLES 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & howiimg greens, 125 bedroom. 
English chet Winter terms from 24 gns P hone 3t! 





, ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
: Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure 
Kedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from | 
er ras y. Tus. Prospectus free. Resident Physicians 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Count 


Ask ior Descriptive List (2d., post free) of Is INNS and 

HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION 
Lip 





P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S Hotse, 195 Rreent 
Srreer, W. 1 

NORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Anu 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 


home 
For 


wuich is justly famous fer its 


atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. trarage. t 


Iilustrated Tariff 








apply RESIDENT ProrrteTor. Telephone 2655. 
THERE to Stay in London THE Lobes t 
f + =St. George Square, S.W Room and Break- 


fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. —With dinner 6s. 6d 
> 


2 guineas weekly 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


- E 


the following have 


- Personal recommendation of hotels 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(iear).—SKELWITH BRIDGE 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire), —AVIEMORE 


BATH. s fy PUMP ROOM. 
LTENEY 
Row AL YORK HOUSE 


SP 
BELFAST... -( GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. -BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—Ht NTLY 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOR FOL K. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU it bay PRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALLAN WATER 
BRIGHTON. KINGS 

ROYAL ALBION, 


—ROYVAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR ¢ LOst 
BRODICK.~—- DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). SAT NORTHERN, 

BUTTERMERE (Lake Distriet)—VICTORIA 

CALLANDER (Perths.).— 9 ei iH. 
>ALACE, 





a 


CAMBRIDGE.- BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (('o Londond “uty ).—-GOLF 
CHELTENHAM..-LILLEY BROOK, 
CHES TER.—GROSVENOR, 


CHRISTCHURCH..--KING'’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.--PWLLYCROCHAN 
RHOS ABBEY. 


CONWAY (N. Wales).--CASTLE, 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRKRAWFORD 
CROW BOROUGH.—- BEACON 


CROYDON (Surrey).— SHIRL EY PARK, 


DORCHESTER.— KING'S ARVS 
RKING.— 

DROITWICH SPA. - WORK ESTERSULKE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Forfarshire) 
ELIE (Fife), MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (t am. ).—ANGLER'S 

EXMOUTH.—-MAER BAY 


PANMURE, 


TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desir: 
of Great Britain and Treland from the Speervaror’s Recommended List, 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 





oh hote Is or hotels in “4 pe 


ng them the names pe ivak / 
Tn order to give wider publicity to their establishments 
feature and we hope when posst thle readers will patronize therm 
is always weleomed by the Travel Manager 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH | NEWC ASTLE (Co. Dow SLIEVE DONAKE 
GAIRLOCH. (Ross-shire ).—GATR LOCH, | NEWQUAY.— HEADLAND 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTLINGALL. | OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX AND PELICAN 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVLD’S 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—-QU EEN’S. 
HORNS CROSS (N, Devon) 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSHE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN 
KENMORE (Perths).—BREADALB -e 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY (Mi tle 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).— ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.— GOGARTH ABBEY 
IMPERLAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyl!shire)——-LOCH AWE 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, W 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell st., 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. | 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russel! St. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY 
LYNTON.--LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MIDHURST.— SPREAD BAGLE. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).--GOLEVIEW. 


HOOPS INN 
ARMS & 





WC. I 


Wc 
Wt 


HYDKO 





ROYAL MARINE 


GOL 


LAKE 


W.c, 


1. 


—GREAT WESTERN 
STATION, 


| PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALAC! 
| REDCLIFFE 
| PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
| PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). GRAN! 
‘cane ROYAL GEORGE. 
STATILOD 
| PITLOCHRY. THOLL PALACE 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES 
| REDHILL AND REIGATE. —FONTHILI 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ) BAY 
| RIPON... RIPON SPA 
| ROSTREVOR ((o. Down ay. NORTHERN 
| RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE 
| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRKAND 
is ST. IVES (Cornwall) CHY-AN-ALBANY 
|} ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—sHIP & CASTLE 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 


SHALDON (8. Devon).——DUNMOKE 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE 
SOUTHSEA.— GI ADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.— BEN WYVIs 
TEIGNMOUTH.—-GLENDAKAGH 


1F WALES 


TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset PTEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire IMPERIAT 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE 

FORQUAY.—-GRANDP. 


OSBORNE 

} ROSETOR 
VICTORIA AND 
rROON.— MARINE 
TURNBERRY .— TU RNBERRY, 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset ).— 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).— EAGLE 


ALBEKI 


ROY AL OAK. 
LE Lope 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS| : 


“Here, in a nutshell, is the kind of a man I believe Shakespeare to have been.” , 
: .D. W~. } 
. > = 
THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE N 
rs By J. DOVER WILSON = 
Crown 8vo. With a frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net 4 
“Mr Dover Wilson is a genuine auihority on the man and the period. It is a } T 
very good little book, too—weighty, shapely, crammed with scholarship and good 
sense.”—J. B. Priestley in The Evening Standard. ait 





THE THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER IN GREEK 


trey 





By STANLEY MORISON According to the Text of the Codex Vaticanus, supple- Ut 
‘Gandare Readenne Bibliography, 1931-32 mented ‘from other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical 
Fol; WW d 1 ‘a i, : Apparatus containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient 4h 
ono. ustrated in collotype and line. . DB. Ene Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. 
Some account of the physical development of journals Edited by A. E. BROOKE, D.D., N. MeLEAN, and 3 
printed in London between 1622 and the present day. the late H. St J. THACKERAY. Volume IL. The \ - 
Later Historical Books, Part III. I and Il Chronicles, 7 
= ~ Demy 4to. 20s, net ‘ 
BEOWULF ? 
An introduction to the study of the poem, with a ‘ STQ 3 
discussion of the stories of Offa and Finn. CHURCH AND ; GNOSIS 7} = 
By R. W. CHAMBERS By F. C. BURKITT ; 
Second Tdition Crown $yo. 6s. net 
Sat PR eagles . a . : . 
Demy Svo. ‘Mlustrated. 250. net Professor. Burkitt s Morse lectures, _ delivered _last . 
; summer in the United States, deal with some of the 
This book has been out of print for some years. The main problems which exercised Christian thought in 3 - 
new edition contains over 100 pages of new matter. the second century when the Church was largely 
‘There are five new chapters on Recent Work on occupied with its struggle against the Gnostic heresies. 


Beowulf to 1930, and two new plates. Both the 
Bibliography and Notes have been breught up to date. 


PETER ABAILARD 
ERSKINE 7 By J. G. SIKES 


cere o at ' “ With a Preface by A, Natrni 4 1 
By J, A. LOVAT-FRASER, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net 1 


hit, bnsSoti (dieatldle atrnSetis juan a lant 


Crown &8vo. With 2 portraits, 5s. net 
Ready May 12 
A popular presentation of the career and achievements 
of this illustrious advocate. Erskine is said to have 
been the greatest advocate that ever appeared in the 


No full study of Abailard’s life and thought is at 
present available in English, and none has been pub- 
lished on the Continent since 1901. ‘The present book 
is an attempt to describe the career and writings of the 














een ¢ . very important XIIth century thinker who greatly § 1 
English courts, and the author classes him with the influenced the future founding of Paris University. ( 
greatest forensic orators of antiquity. ; ] 
~ ea) A ] 
THE AGAMEMNON OF THE PLACE-NAMES OF a ee 
¥ “IN , } 
AESCHYLUS a ae 
hee F J : By J. EF. B. GOVER, A. MAWER, and s 
Edited, with an ey age ee and notes, F. M. STENTON e 
- C. LAWSON i” 
J Demy 8yo. In two volumes. With maps. 40s. net ’ I 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net (Together with their essential companion, The Chict 
The editor conceives his task as follows: first. to Elements in English Place-Names, 43s. net) 
present the text in the form in which Aeschylus wrote The survey of the Place-names of Devon, which forms 
it, or in such form as would have given unalloyed Volumes VIII and*IX of the English Place-Name HY 
pleasure to an audience of Aeschylus’s contemporaries ; Soctety’s Survey, covers a larger area than any hitherto 
and, secondly, to provide an English rendering faithful undertaken and includes some 7,000 names. Many P 
to the thought and form of the original, and sufficiently interesting problems in the relations of Celt and Saxon x 
literal to bring out its construction and idiom. are discussed, 4 § 
4 
. J 
Cheap Editions 
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EDDINGTON 55 WHITEHEAD 


The Nature of the Physical World Science and the Modern World 
NET EACH 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


("a 
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